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SONG OF WONDER 
By 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


My HEART sings at the wonder of my place 
in this world of light and life ; 

at the feel in my pulse of the rhythm of creation | 
cadenced by the swing of the endless time. 


I feel the tenderness of the grass in my forest walk, 
the wayside flowers startle me : 

that the gifts of the infinite are strewn in the dust 
wakens my song in wonder. 


I have seen, have heard, have lived ; 

in the depth of the known have felt 

the truth that exceeds all knowledge 

which fills my heart with wonder and I sing. 
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TAGORE’S EDUCATIONAL, ECONOMIC 
AND POLITICAL IDEALS* 


By 


Humayun Kasir 


On this occasion I feel I could not do better, Mr. 
Prime Minister, than to refer to some aspects of the 
life and teachings of Tagore not as a poet, or a 
literary man, or a musician, or a painter, or even as 
one of the foremost literary figures of the world, though 
he was every one of them. As a lyric poet or a song 
writer he has perhaps no equal in the world. As a 
poet he has few equals. As a short-story writer he is 
perhaps among the greatest that the world has known. 
As a musician and as a painter—he started exploring 
the possibilities of painting when he was well over 
60—he has left his stamp and the mark of his 
achievements and enriched the cultural heritage not 
only of India and Asia but of the world. I would 
like to refer not to any of these aspects of Tagore, 
but to Tagore the man who helped to shape our 
educational and economic ideals, principles and 
programmes, who helped us to conceive our politics 
in that generous, cosmopolitan and humanitarian way 
which we believe is the basis of the political attitudes 


* Excepts from speech on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee of 
the Sree Palee Institute of Ceylon, held on the 8th May, 1959 
under the presidentship of the late Mr. S. W. R. D. Bandara- 
nayake, Prime Minister of Ceylon. 
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and programme of our country. I therefore wish to 
speak today of Tagore the educationist, the economic 
thinker and the political philosopher. 

I may start with Tagore the educationist. Tagore 
believed that education is the foundation of society ; the 
teachers of today are the arbiters of the destiny of 
society of tomorrow and the day after. How men are 
trained, what are the ideals they imbibe, what is the 
type of character that is developed, what are the 
disciplines in which their mind is formed—these are the 
things which are going to shape the destinies of the 
countries of the world and their inter-relations with 
one another. At the very outset I must say that 
Tagore’s ideals of education marked in some ways a 
revolutionary change from the past, a _ revolutionary 
change and yet with a continuity of tradition. Tagore 
was one of those wise men who believed that revolutions 
are successful only if they are continuations of the 
past. A revolution which seeks to break away completely 
from one’s past or which denies tradition, ultimately 
defeats itself: revolutions are successful when all the 
values of the past are re-discovered, taken up and re- 
shaped according to the needs of changing times, or 
reformed to meet the demands of the new age. Tagore 
was in that sense essentially an educational revolutionary. 
He had an educational career which did not go through 
the normal course. He. finished school but did not go 
very much beyond school. He found the routine of 
the school—in particular the dull imposition of textbooks 
and its insistence on a number of subjects in which 
he was not interested—too much for his spirit and his 
mind. He felt that his mind would not blossom in that 
way. What really hurt him most was that this education 
was divorced from the immediate background of our 
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social life and cultural traditions, and, most important 
of all for him, that it had no contact with nature. 

Tagore believed that education must develop the 
personality of a child in the context of nature and 
allow the child to develop in tune with it. He wanted 
to allow the child to imbibe the beauties of nature, to 
allow the expanse of the sky, the quietness of the evening 
and the promise of the morning, the scintillating beauty 
of the stars and the radiance of the sun when it rises, 
to permeate the personality of the child, so _ that 
gradually these things became a part of his being and 
there was harmony in his inner nature as there is harmony 
in the world outside. Tagore knew that there are 
clashes and conflicts in the world but he also knew 
that these clashes and conflicts are always finally overcome, 
and there is a larger harmony in which the smaller 
clashes and conflicts always find their places. Therefore 
he thought that the intellect should be developed as also 
the emotions, volition and will-power, and all these should 
be done through activity of many kinds. 

Tagore did not believe that there should be any 
narrowness in educational ideals. He did not think 
that emphasis on only art or only mathematics or only 
science could give a proper education, but he believed 
—and he tried to carry out his belief in the school which 
he started in 1901—that all these different aspects of 
the child’s personality must develop harmoniously. He 
was one of the earliest educational thinkers in recent 
times who emphasised activity as an essential principle 
of education. In many ways these ideals have been 
shared by people in many countries, but Tagore’s 
special contribution was the emphasis on the harmony, 
balance and all-sided development of personality, so that 
no one aspect was submerged or sacrificed to develop 
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any other aspect. For him beauty must be moral and 
morality must be imbued with the spirit of beauty, 
and in this way truth, beauty, goodness—these were 
three values which he sought to fuse in his educational 
ideals. 

He built up Santiniketan, at first as a school with 
three pupils in 1901, and of these three pupils one was 
his own son and the other two persons about whom 
their parents did not have very high hopes. Of course, 
so far as Tagore’s son was concerned, Tagore could 
not possibly send him to any other place or school. 
He was not one of those political or educational 
reformers who talk much about their own systems of 
education or politics but send their own children to 
other—perhaps more dependable and more tried out— 
systems. So Tagore’s son came there because Tagore 
believed in it, but the other two pupils came perhaps 
because their parents had almost given up any hope that 
they could do anything in the traditional way. 

In the beginning, the main recruits to Tagore’s 
school were thus children in whom their parents did 
not have much confidence. Santiniketan has yet given 
us many persons of eminence, which shows that if the 
educational’ approach is right and if there is a spirit 
like Tagore’s to inspire the development of these 
educational ideals and patterns, then pupils who at first 
seem average or below average may blossom into fine 
citizens. Santiniketan has in fact proved that what Tagore 
believed about the individual is literally true. He 
believed that in every one of us there is the seed of 
divinity, the potentiality of greatness and the promise 
of great achievement. It is only because we do not pay 
attention to our potentialities and allow our personality 
to be warped by extraneous considerations, that the 
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human being does not flourish. Given proper condi- 
tions, every human being may not become a Socrates, 
or an Aristotle, or Rabindranath Tagore, but he can 
certainly become a_ useful, creative and _ constructive 
member of the community, a citizen of whom any country 
could be proud. 

The educational ideals which Tagore preached, viz. 
the ideal of harmony with nature and harmony between 
the different subjects, the ideal of inner development— 
the development of all aspects of the personality of the 
child with a proper emphasis on the emotions, intellect, 
and volition—are now practically commonplace in the 
educational parlance of the world. I have sometimes 
felt that if Tagore had done nothing else but had only 
formulated his educational ideals, if he had only worked 
out his educational philosophy and carried out his ideas 
in practice as he did in Santiniketan, we would still 
have honoured him as perhaps the greatest educational 
thinker the world has known in the last 100 years. He 
would have been remembered as an educationist, even 
if his work as a poet, musician or as a literary man 
had not been there. 

I have no doubt that if his ideals are carried out 
in the spirit and not in the letter,—Tagore ‘was one of 
those who did not believe in blind conformity to the 
letter, he always protested and revolted against what we | 
call acalayatana i.e. the building which has become 
immobile, the fortress which cramps the spirit of man, 
the fortress which becomes a prison, schools which do 
not allow the free development of the mind,—our schools 
will become notable in the whole world. Tagore always 
protested against rigidity and therefore he believed and 
said that it is only through change, hope and a forward 
march that the values of the spirit can be maintained. 
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If we deviate sometimes from some of the practices of 
Tagore, there is no harm in it, and perhaps it is even 
necessary because every community and every country 
has its own peculiar culture and needs, and every age 
and period has its own requirements. To go on repeating 
any of the old ideals without making the changes 
demanded by changing times means to deny those ideals. 
Mr. Prime Minister, may I now turn to Tagore’s 
contribution to our economjc life? One of the things 
of which modern India is proud and about which we 
have great hope,—some pride in the achievement that 
has already been made and still greater hopes in the 
promise which it holds,—is what we call the Community 
Development Project. This programme has become a 
symbol of hope in the villages. Tagore said that one 
of the misfortunes of the modern age has been that $77, 
i.e. grace and beauty, has left the villages. The village 
is thus bereft of grace, beauty and culture. The very 
word ‘civilisation’ shows that it has something to do with 
cities, and in the modern age this concentration on 
cities has become even greater than it was in the past, 
with the result that throughout the world there has 
been a drift of the abler men, of the more imaginative 
men and women, of men and women of will and vision, 
away from rural areas to the towns. The consequence 
of that has been that village life has become even more 
impoverished. There is today a great gap between the 
town and the village, and in spite of the admonitions 
of many great men—of Ruskin about a hundred years 
ago and of Tolstoy and Mahatma Gandhi—that people 
should go back to villages, nobody goes back to villages. 
Any bright boy or girl who gets an opportunity of 
coming from the village to the town, likes to stay there. 
Tagore realised this and said that this vicious circle 
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can be broken not by admonition or speaking in lyric 
terms about the beauties of the village life, but by 
transforming the villages, by changing the pattern of 
rural life and by making the villages more like towns, 
so that the great gap which exists today between village 
and town is gradually overcome. People come away 
from villages because the villages do not give adequate 
opportunities of education, service, self-expression or the 
development of personality. They do not have the health 
or sanitary services, the communications and hundreds 
of other things which make the town an attractive place 
for the young men and women of today. Tagore said 
that this can be changed only if village life is recons- 
tructed, only if educational facilities and health services 
are there, communications are improved and water supply 
is provided in an adequate measure and of sufficient 
quality and quantity. Only if there are opportunities 
of ‘service and of the fullest expression of personality 
will men and women stay in the villages. The 
programme of community development which we have 
undertaken and which is being accepted by many other 
countries of the world, is a direct outcome of this 
awareness. This programme is of special importance in 
all the less economically developed countries of Asia and 
Africa, for it is changing the pattern of rural life by 
bridging—if not completely bridging, at least minimising 
—the gap between rural and urban conditions. 

It is, I think, true to say that after 3,000 years 
the Indian village is at last on the march. For almost 
3,000 years our agriculture and our ways of living in 
the villages had hardly changed and the little changes 
that had taken place were often for the worse. When 
some 5,000 years ago in India we had the great 
civilization of Harappa and Mahenjo-Daro, which has 
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often been described as the Indus Valley civilisation, 
we had set up a pattern of rural and urban sanitation, 
planning of towns, streets, and of drainage in every 
house, which would compare favourably with some of 
the most modern towns of Western Europe and America. 
But in the course of the last 3,000 years something 
happened which changed things for the worse. We 
lost that insight and knowledge, so that today condi- 
tions of sanitation in rural areas are such that the 
less one speaks about them the better. The condition 
of village housing is so bad that we are ashamed of 
it. The condition of planning of roads and of water 
supply in the villages is completely inadequate. For 
over 3,000 years it has continued like that, but in the 
course of the last few years—since India became free— 
massive effort is being made to change all that and 
to recapture the old sprit, to bring back conditions 
where rural sanitation may compare with the sanitation 
in urban areas, to bring water supply to villages where 
there was no supply before, to transform methods of 
agriculture, and to build new systems of rural economy 
and rural finance. All this goes under the name of 
the Community Development Programme, and that is 
why it is a programme in which we have so much 
hope and from which we expect so much. 

I cannot help pointing out that this is a programme 
which Tagore set out.some 55 years ago. Round about 
Santiniketan where he had started his school, he drew 
up the first comprehensive blueprint of what is called 
Community Development Programme today. The work 
which was started there on a very small scale, grew. 
Later, round about 1917 to 1921, it was developed 
through the help and co-operation of an enlightened 
English friend, Mr. L. K. Elmhirst, who came and 
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gave his energies to it and dedicated himself to build 
up Sriniketan. In Sriniketan we had the first complete 
programme of what is called Community Development 
Programme in India today. Tagore at that time said— 
in fact still earlier, round about 1886, he had said— 
that there can be no question of the economic regeneration 
or the political freedom of the country or of raising 
the standard of life of the people, or of building a new 
humanity in India, unless the conditions were changed 
in the villages, so that the villages will again become 
creative and the individual finds satisfaction, so that 
there is a close inter-linking between economic and 
moral life, and so that the Indian people can again 
become integrated personalities. 

As early as 1886, Tagore declared that political 
bondage is merely a symptom and to fight political bondage 
on a merely political programme or basis is a mistake 
and cannot succeed, but the day individuals develop 
and excel as human beings with a moral purpose and 
aesthetic perceptions, with economic _ self-sufficiency 
and personal dignity, devoted to the ideal of truth 
and liberty, political bondage will drop like the slough 
off the snake’s back when the winter is past. Tagore 
believed that it would be in this way, by our own 
re-birth, by re-creating ourselves as_ self-respecting 
individuals that our political problems would be solved, 
and in so solving them we shall also serve the world. 
And that is the economic ideal which is governing 
India today. 

I wish to refer to one other element in_ this 
economic ideal of Tagore. Tagore was no obscurantist. 
He knew that the day of the machine had come. He 
knew that even though handicrafts have their value 
and that some of the most beautiful things have been 
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done in the past through sheer manual labour and 
manual skill, in the modern world, if we are to provide 
the services for millions of human beings, the machine 
will have to be used. All that Tagore wanted was 
that the machine must be the slave of man, not his 
master, and he accepted the machine freely and without 
any mental reservation. The pattern of economic 
civilisation which we are seeking to develop in India 
today is in conformity with this ideal of Tagore. It 
is an economic pattern in which heavy industry will 
go side by side with consumer industries—a pattern in 
which there may be certain trades and types of industry 
and commerce, in which there will be public control 
and public management, but side by side there will 
be other spheres of economic activity which will be left 
to the initiative and freedom of the individual. This 
pattern of mixed economy is something which Tagore 
taught some 50 years ago and through his example and 
intuition stressed so long as he lived. 

And finally, Mr. Prime Minister, I come to Tagore’s 
contribution to our political ideals, of which I think 
the two main elements are his impact on our foreign 
policy and his contribution to the conception of our 
Constitution. I shall take up the question of his impact 
on our foreign policy first. Our foreign policy, ever 
since India became free, has been a policy of harmony, 
friendship, welcome and reconciliation. Not that we 
have not made mistakes or claim that we have always 
been right, not that we have not occasionally lapsed 
from our ideals, but throughout we have endeavoured, 
with all the power at our command and with all the 
earnestness that we have, to create friendship with our 
neighbouring countries and also with countries distant 
and far away. Not only for our own friendship with 
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other people, we have also worked and sometimes worked 
in co-operation with others in creating friendship between 
others where there was no friendship before. In this 
way, India has sought to make a contribution in creating 
in this world a little more goodwill, friendship and 
harmony than existed before. This is the ideal which 
Tagore taught. Tagore was the first great internationalist 
in India in the present age. After Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy, who went out into the world in an early decade 
of the last century, Tagore was the first great Indian 
who went out as an ambassador of goodwill to Ceylon, 
Malaya, Indonesia and Burma, to Indo-China, China, 
and Japan, to Europe and Africa, and to North America 
and South América. In fact it was after many centuries 
that an Indian of his status went out again with the 
message of goodwill, harmony and friendship. 

One special feature in his pilgrimage deserves special 
mention. For almost 200 years, our eyes have been 
turned towards the Western world. We looked at all 
problems through British spectacles. Europe has given 
us much. Europe brought to India a new scientific temper 
and outlook and brought about the renaissance which 
has resulted in Indian freedom. But nevertheless this 
impact of Europe also restricted us because some of 
our contacts with our nearest neighbours were for a 
while lost. We had age-long connections with Afghanistan, 
Iran, Ceylon, Burma, Malaya, Indonesia, Indo-China, 
China, Japan, Arabia and Egypt, but for about a 
hundred years our relations were almost in a state of 
suspense. Tagore was the first great Indian in recent 
times who revived this contact and our foreign policy is 
following it up. We want friendship and collaboration, 
the closest co-operation with our neighbours to our east 
and west, to our north and south. 
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In conclusion, I would like to refer to Tagore’s 
contribution to our Constitution. My belief is that this 
is perhaps his richest and deepest contribution to our 
national and political life. Our Constitution is essentially 
a federal constitution, in which the value of every 
language and religion is recognised and every race is 
honoured. Tagore, some 60 years ago, wrote that if 
God had so wished, He could have made all Indians 
speak one language. Why India alone? He could have 
made the whole world speak one language. But the 
very fact that there are in the world so many different 
languages, religions, patterns of civilisation and flowering 
of culture, suggests that there is a divine purpose in all 
this diversity and multifariousness of life through which 
the individual expresses himself. Tagore said some 60 
years ago that the unity of India has been and shall 
always be a unity in diversity, a unity in which every 
language, every group, every religion and every race 
shall get its place of honour. And Tagore was right, 
for history also teaches us that wherever there has 
been this kind of diversity of peoples, there has been 
a richer culture, and wherever there has been any attempt 
at regimentation or at effacing the peculiar personality 
of any group or community within a country, the whole 
country has suffered. 

We may remember that at one time France led 
the whole of Europe .in textiles, technology, industry, 
civilisation and indeed in many of the arts of peace 
and war. Why is it that round about the time of 
Napoleon and soon after that France lost in the race 
to Britain? At least one of the reasons, I have no 
doubt in my mind, was the expulsion of the Huguenots. 
The Huguenots were a small group, a very small 
group in France, but when they were driven out they 
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took with them their special skills, their special methods 
of treating wool, their special ways of manufacturing 
textiles, their special ways of trade and commerce. And 
the result was that what was England’s gain was 
France’s loss. Take again the example of Spain which 
was the pride of Europe round about the middle ages 
and at the beginning of the Renaissance. But when 
the Spaniards, again through short-sighted policy, tried 
to suppress one of the vital elements in their national 
life, viz. the contribution of the Arabs, and tried to 
expel the Arabs from Spain, again the same kind of 
phenomenon occurred. Within a 100 or 150 years, Spain 
fell behind and instead of being in the vanguard of the 
nations of the world, even today, Spain lags behind. 
Take again Hitlers Germany. If the Jews had not 
been expelled from Germany, it is very likely that the 
scientific contribution and the contribution to trade and 
industry that they had made, might have completely 
transformed the history of Europe during the last 25 or 
30 years, and it might have been a much more peaceful 
and glorious history, a history in which everybody would 
have gained and nobody would have lost. 

Tagore realised this truth 60 years ago. He realised 
it out of the lessons of Indian history, and that is why 
we find embodied in our Constitution today equal 
rights for everyone. We have minorities which number 
only about a hundred thousand in a population of four 
hundred million, and I am happy and proud to say 
that these hundred thousand have produced some of 
our greatest men, scientists, industrialists, and one of 
first and greatest Presidents of the Indian National 
Congress. We find that throughout the world, wherever 
this principle of federalism and respect for the dignity 
of groups and individuals, however weak, small and 
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insignificant they may be, has been recognised, the 
result has been an immense gain for all concerned. 
Wherever this principle has been violated, the losses 
have been not only of the minority—sometimes the 
minority has always lost less than the majority—and 
in the end the majority has learnt through bitter 
experience, through tears and toil and suffering for centuries 
that it does not do to have this disregard for human 
personality. That is the lesson which Tagore taught to 
India in recent times, and that is the principle which 
we have enshrined in our Constitution. That is the 
principle, the basic principle of our Constitution—equal 
regard for all individuals, groups, communities, races, 
religions, equal opportunities for all, justice for all, 
because it is only on the basis of justice that great 
countries flourish. 

This was Tagore’s contribution to the Indian 
constitution, and I believe this can be Tagore’s great 
contribution to all countries of the world. It is his 
contribution to the growth of a world outlook of the 
modern age, an age where great differences have divided 
great nations and where great and sharp conflicts—which 
sometimes go to the bases of the society and divide 
people on philosophical, religious and moral grounds 
threaten the future of mankind. If these differences 
are allowed to lead to conflict, the results are likely 
to be equally disastrous for all. Tagore taught that 
differences should not be suppressed but given their 
proper place in a larger whole. He taught that we 
must have co-operation and not competition between 
different ideas, systems and peoples. This principle is 
what we call today Pajica-sila, what we call co-operation, 
what we call co-existence. It is nothing but another 
name for this basic principle of federalism, in which 
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there is recognition of the dignity of every unit and of 
loyalty to the group and loyalty to the greater ideals 
of society. 

Another, and in many ways an equally great gift 
of Tagore is our National Anthem. Of the many 
things of which India can be proud about Tagore, 
I believe this is in essence the richest. Every country is 
proud of its national anthem, and rightly so, in which one 
sings about the beauties and the glories of one’s country. 
There are also national anthems where, in addition to 
exaltation of one’s own country, there is sometimes a 
left-handed or right-handed—depending upon your choice 
of terms—reflection on some other country. There are 
even national anthems where there are references to 
hatred and conflicts or there is joy in triumph over 
the sufferings of somebody else. In our national anthem 
which is not a nationa! anthem for India alone but a 
religious hymn for all mankind, there is no suggestion 
of clash or conflict anywhere. It starts with Jana-gana- 
mana-adhinayaka, an invocation to the Lord of the heart 
of all the peoples of the world, not the people of 
India alone. It seeks welfare not for India alone, but 
welfare for east and west, for north and south. It 
acclaims the Lord of the heart of the peoples of the 
world as the arbiter of India’s destiny. This song 
reflects the ideal of Tagore in the politics of a world 
where there shall be live and let live, friendship and 
co-operation, mutual regard and respect. He sings of 
endeavour and co-operative construction for building a 
world where every single individual, whether he lives 
in Europe or America, Asia or Africa, will be guaranteed 
the dignity of a man and the rights of a civilised man 
to live in a civilised world. This is Tagore’s message 
to India and the world. 
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SANSKRIT AND THE PRE-ARYAN 
TRIBES AND LANGUAGES 


By 


Dr. THomas BuRROW 


THE two subjects combined in this title may not at first 
sight appear to have very much to do with each other. 
They are, indeed, from many points of view poles apart. 
It is a fact that, as far as the more primitive tribes 
are concerned, Sanskrit civilization, in spite of the long 
period it has been established throughout India, has passed 
them by almost completely. On the other hand, some 
of the ancient pre-Aryan tribes, notably the southern 
Dravidian ones, have _ constituted themselves into 
considerable nations, retaining their own identity and 
language, and at the same time permeated from an early 
period by Sanskritic (i.e. Aryan) culture. Furthermore, 
in the Indo-Aryan area the pre-Aryan populations have, 
for the most part, long since lost their tribal identity, 
having been absorbed into the composite society produced 
by the fusion of the Aryans and their predecessors. 
Fortunately for the linguist and the historian this process 
_was never completed ; and particularly in the mountainous 
belt that runs across Central India, islands of Munda- 
and Dravidian- speaking peoples still remain as the 
modern representatives of pre-Aryan India. In other 
cases certain tribes, though they have adopted Aryan 
speech, have preserved their individuality and a culture 
of their own, e.g. the Khasas (D. N. Majumdar, The 
Fortunes of Primitive Tribes, pp. 110 ff.) 
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The fusion of Aryan and pre-Aryan can be exemplified 
in many ways, and one of the most important ways 
in which it shows itself is in the linguistic development 
of Indo-Aryan. The Indo-Aryan language was introduced 
into India sometime in the second millennium B. C., 
. according to the usual run of opinion, and at that 
period, in its earliest phase, i.e. as Vedic or, to put 
it more precisely, pre-Vedic, and at this period the 
language was very nearly pure Indo-European. In the 
period of over 3,000 years which have elapsed since 
then, this Indo-European base has not only been subject 
to continual transformation within itself, but it has also 
continuously received accretions from the pre-existing 
languages with the speakers of which the invading 
Aryans merged. 


DRAVIDIAN INFLUENCE ON INDO-ARYAN 


It is by now quite clear that the most pronounced 
influence of this sort on Indo-Aryan has come from 
the side of Dravidian. Some of the commonest words 
in Sanskrit, e.g. nira (water), mina (fish), mukula (bud), 
kuntala (hair), tamarasa (lotus), tala (palmyra palm), and 
so forth, are immediately recognizable as the ordinary 
Dravidian names for these objects. Consequently, attention 
was first directed to this problem quite early. Robert 


Caldwell, as usual the pioneer in such matters, gave a_ 


list of ‘words probably borrowed by Sanskrit from the 
Dravidian tongues’ (Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian 
Languages, pp. 567 ff.). A few of Caldwell’s identifications 
are off the point, but in the main they hold good. 
On the other hand, his list of ‘Sanskrit affinities’, 
purporting to be words of common origin, i.e. implying 
the assumption of genetic relationship, can all be 
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explained away as being either loan-words, like his first 
list, or cases of accidental or fallacious resemblance. 
Another pioneer in this respect was H. Gundert who, 
in 1869, published a similar list in support of this 
theory (Die Dravidischen Elemente in Sanskrit, KDMG., 
No. 23, pp. 517-30). A much more extensive list was 
later compiled by Kittel and published by him in the 
preface to his Kannada-English dictionary (1894). 

As a result of his own work and that of Gundert, 
Caldwell was able to claim (op. cit., p. 575) that ‘the 
indebtedness of Sanskrit in some particulars to the Dravi- 
dian languages seems now to be generally admitted,’ 
and to quote the distinguished European Sanskritist Benfey 
in support. In this respect, however, he turned out to 
be somewhat premature, since the practical effect of the 
work of the above three on European Sanskrit studies 
was next to nothing. This may be referred to two causes. 
In the first place, truth and falsehood appear very 
mixed up in the lists we have referred to, and it 
is easy to find points to criticize. To some extent 
this may have acted as a deterrent and raised suspicions 
about the over-all correctness of this method of approach. 
But even so it can only be a secondary cause, since it 
is quite evident that the main reason why these discoveries 
were neglected was the fact that at this period European 
Sanskritists paid practically no attention to Dravidian 
studies. 

It was in accordance with this dominant tendency 
that C. C. Uhlenbeck’s etymological dictionary of Sanskrit 
completely ignored the question of the influence of 
the pre-Aryan languages on Sanskrit, even though many 
perfectly valid etymologies from Dravidian had already 
been pointed out. Another feature, characteristic of 
some of the scholarship of this period, deserves to be 
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mentioned, namely, tendency to resort to tortuous 
reconstructions in order to find, by hook or by crook, 
Indo-European explanations for Sanskrit words. Never- 
theless, in spite of even such measures, there remained 
a considerable mass of the Sanskrit vocabulary which was 
beyond even attempts of this nature. 
Now fifty years later the position is considerably 
improved, and the importance of the influence of the 
pre-Aryan languages on Sanskrit has come to be increas- 
ingly recognized. In accordance with modern develop- 
ments, the new etymological dictionary by M. Mayrhofer 
takes the non-Aryan influence fully into account, while 
at the same time fully recognizing the possibilities of 
error attached to the early stages of such investigations 
(Kurzgefasstes etymologisches Worterbuch des  Altindischen, 


Heidelberg, 1953). 
DRAVIDIAN WORDS IN SANSKRIT 


Concerning the question of Dravidian words in 
Sanskrit, I have written at length elsewhere, and do 
not propose to go into details on the present occasion. 
I intend rather to speak about certain results and general 
conclusions to be got on the basis of this material. 
The relative importance of various pre-Aryan peoples 
vis-a-vis the Indo-Aryans may be expected to be reflected 
in the degree of influence exercised on the Indo-Aryan 
language. From this point of view, it can be stated 
with little hesitation that Dravidian rates very high in 
this respect. The number of loan-words in classical 
Sanskrit from this source is very considerable. In 
comparison, the demonstrable influence of the Austro- 
Asiatic Kol or Munda languages seems to be comparatively 
small. There is a difficulty in this matter consisting 
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in the fact that only a smail number of languages 
belonging to the latter group have been investigated, 
and that their serious comparative study has not yet 
begun, as it cannot until adequate material is available. 
Nevertheless, even when allowance is made for this, it 
seems quite impossible that these languages can have 
exercised anything like the same degree of influence on 
Sanskrit as Dravidian. This being the case, one would 
be inclined to believe that in the North Indian areas 
occupied by Indo-Aryan the Dravidian had formed a 
more prominent part of the population than the Mundas. 
Another important matter to be considered is the 
period at which most of these Dravidian loans into 
Sanskrit took place. In the Vedic literature they are 
comparatively few, although a number of them have 
been pointed out, and, consequently, we know that even 
at this early period the Aryans must have been in 
contact with Dravidians. Also the Vedic language was 
the possession of the sacerdotal class, and they zealously 
guarded its purity against the influence of mleccha 
languages and against the corruptions of the popular 
speech. Consequently, there was likely to be a considerable 
time-lag between the words becoming current in Indo- 
Aryan and their being admitted into the sacred language. 
It is therefore likely that many such words were in 
use considerably earlier than they appear in literature. 
Coming next to the epic literature, we find that the 
bulk of the Dravidian words which have been accepted 
into Sanskrit are well established by this time. The 
epics in their final form are perhaps not very early, 
but the tradition they embody, including style and 
language, goes back a considerable time. Furthermore, 
these same words, which appear in the epics for the 
first time, turn up also to a large extent in the early 
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Pali texts, and this certainly takes them back well before 
the Christian era. In view of these considerations, we 
may fix the period when Dravidian influence on Sanskrit 
was most strongly exercised as the late Vedic and early 
classical period. As regards the later history of Sanskrit, 
it is true that new words from various sources continue 
to appear in the centuries following, but the interesting 
thing is that very few of these appear to be Dravidian. 
Proceeding to Prakrit, the influx of new words is again 
abundant, but the percentage which can be found a 
Dravidian origin is comparatively small (a useful list 
of these was compiled by K. Amrita Row and published 
in Indian Antiquary, XLVI, pp. 33 ff.). Again, in modern 
Indo-Aryan there is a significant access of new words, 
but (leaving out the special case of Marathi) whatever 
the origin of this vocabulary, it is clearly not Dravidian. 


SOME IMPORTANT CONCLUSIONS 


Certain conclusions follow inevitably from these facts. 
It is not possible to account for these Dravidian words 
in Sanskrit on the theory that the source was the 
existing Dravidian languages of South India. This is 
impossible, because the period when the bulk of these 
words must have been acquired preceded that of any 
extensive contact between Aryan and South Dravidian. 
This begins in the Maurya period or, at the earliest, 
in the Nanda period, but it is not until the Andhra 
period that we get any close connection between a 
section of the Aryans and the South Dravidians. It 
is possible that a few Dravidian words may have gained 
currency in this way, but as far as the origin of the 
majority of them is concerned, it is definitely ruled out. 

We are therefore driven to the conclusion that the 
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Dravidian which exercised the main influence on Sanskrit 
was a Northern Dravidian. There is no difficulty in 
this assumption, since certain islands of Dravidian still 
exist in the North. These are Kurukh and Malto, 
and in the far west, the Brahui of Baluchistan. Of 
course Dravidian on such a small scale, as it exists 
now in the North, could not have exercised any serious 
influence. So we must conclude that Dravidian was at 
one time extensively current in the North and very 
likely also (in order to account for its influence on Sanskrit) 
that it had been current in some of the main areas of 
Aryan settlement. 

A consideration of the type of words adopted by 
Indo-Aryan leads to certain conclusions. We have on 
the one hand, for instance, such words as the names 
of Indian trees for which the Indo-Aryans cannot have 
had any words to begin with, and some of which one 
would therefore expect to find borrowed from Dravidian. 
Such are ketaka (pandanus odoratissimus), tala (palmyra 
palm), and so forth. But in addition to these, we 
find a considerable number which are ‘unnecessary’, 
inasmuch as Indo-Aryan was perfectly well supplied with 
words having these meanings already. Such are the 
above mentioned nira (Aryan: udaka, aGpas) and mina 
(Aryan : matsya). Similar cases are kanana, forest (Aryan : 
vana); kaca, carrying yoke (Aryan: vivadha); kuntala, hair 
(Aryan : kesa); and so forth. It is difficult to see how such 
words could have become current in Sanskrit, unless at 
one period there was a considerable amount of bilingualism 
in North India. The unnecessary adoption of, for example, 
Dravidian nira is reminiscent of the Anglo-Indian slang 
in which, for instance, ‘pawny’ would commonly be 
substituted for the English word ‘water’. Such usage 
was particularly common among the lower ranks of the 
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army and corresponding grades elsewhere, but largely 
avoided in official English speaking and writing in India. 
Much the same was obviously the case in the later 
Vedic period in India. The official language consciously 
avoided the use of mleccha terms, though: not with complete 
success, since they were not always detected. On the 
other hand, they must have had considerable currency 
in the language of the lower classes during the bilingual 
period. In course of time, a considerable number were 
elevated to the status of literary words, and as such 
we meet them in the epics. 

Another point that would be worth special investiga- 
tion is these loan-words in modern Indo-Aryan. It is 
interesting to note that such words as kanana, kuntala, 
mina, nira are not preserved in modern Indo-Aryan, 
which preserved only the words of Indo-Aryan origin 
(Hindi: ban, kes, machli) or in the last instance, where 
there is excessive reduction in Prakrit (uaa), by a new 
Indo-Aryan formation. The same applies to many other 
presumable loan-words as well as to the Dravidian. For 
instance, beside the Indo-Aryan hastin (elephant), there 
is a whole list of synonyms—gaja, kunjara, matanga, naga, 
etc—which may very well have their origin in unknown 
pre-Aryan languages. Of all these words, however, it is 
the Indo-Aryan hastin which has maintained itself in 
the modern languages (Hindi : hathi). 

The comparative cessation of the accession of Dravi- 
dian words to the Indo-Aryan vocabulary is an indication 
that the extensively spoken Dravidian of North India, 
from which the major part of the Dravidian element 
in Sanskrit was derived, had by that time been generally 
replaced by Indo-Aryan. Of course, as mentioned above, 
there remain islands of Dravidian in the North to this 
day, and presumably, as we go backwards in time these 
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will have been more numerous; but such remnants 
would never have the power seriously to affect Indo- 
Aryan, and that, as we have seen, was the case. It is 
also significant, during this later period, that the Southern 
Dravidian languages do not exert any major influence 
on Indo-Aryan, from which it is evident that they 
cannot have done so during the earlier period when 
contact between these Dravidians and the Indo-Aryans 
was very slight. We are left therefore with only one 
possible assumption, namely, of an extensive occupation 
by Dravidian speakers of some of the primary areas of 
Aryan settlement. 


NON-DRAVIDIAN SOURCES 


So far I have spoken mainly about Dravidian 
speakers and their influence on Indo-Aryan. At this 
point therefore it is time to put this influence in its 
proper perspective, since it must now be pointed out 
that, extensive as this influence has been, there also 
are to be found in Sanskrit (and the same applies to 
the later stages of Indro-Aryan) very many words which 
are clearly borrowed from some pre-Aryan source or 
sources, and which at the same time are not Dravidian. 
Some of these, of course, can be, and have been, attributed 
to Austro-Asiatic, but the number of these which can 
be regarded as certain remains comparatively few. Further 
research will add to them, no doubt, but it is my 
opinion that, when all has been done in this direction 
which can be done, the number of loan-words in Sanskrit, 
which cannot be explained as either Dravidian or 
Munda, will remain considerable. It may very well 
turn out that the number of such words which cannot 
be so explained will outnumber those which can be. 
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This is the impression that one gets, for instance, from 
the field of plant names, since so far only a minority 
of this section of the non-Aryan words has been explained 
from these two linguistic families. If we take, for instance, 
the name of the jujube (zizyphus jujuba), we find four 
synonyms, all obviously non-Aryan words, namely, 
kuvala or kola, karkandhu, badara, and ghonta; and none 
of these has been explained out of either Dravidian or 
Munda. Evidence such as this leads to the conclusion 
that there must have been several non-Aryan languages 
or families of languages which exercised an_ influence 
on the vocabulary of Indo-Aryan. 

We may now briefly summarize the conclusions to 
which a survey of the non-Aryan words in Sanskrit 
would seem to point. In the first place, we have 
concluded that a form of Dravidian must have been 
extensively current in North India prior to the advent 
of the Aryans, and that over considerable areas this 
was the language which Aryan displaced. It is from 
here that the main source of bulk of the Dravidian 
loan-words in Sanskrit is to be sought and not from 
the South Dravidian we know today. Apart from islands 
of Dravidian speech in the North, some of which are 
still extant, the process of the replacement of Dravidian 
by Aryan was completed before the Christian era, and 
coinciding with this the accession of Dravidian words 
to the Sanskrit vocabulary is reduced to small dimensions. 
As regards Kol or Munda, the fact that words from 
this source are comparatively few in Sanskrit—always 
making allowances for the fact that many members of 
this family are still but little known—is against the 
hypothesis that languages of this family were current 
much further west than they are now found. The 
evidence as it is so far established would suggest that 
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these languages in ancient times as well as now were 
situated only in eastern India. This is in agreement 
with the fact that their genetic relationships show that 
they were introduced into India from the East. Finally, 
it is always important to bear in mind that numerous 
extinct languages were current in ancient times, that 
such languages also influenced the Indo-Aryan vocabulary, 
and that many of these must have belonged to families 
other than Dravidian or Munda. 


TRIBAL MOVEMENTS 


It now remains to test the conclusions just set forth, 
based on a consideration of the loan-words in Sanskrit, 
by (a) reference to certain ethnological and _ linguistic 
aspects, and (6) an examination of some of the statements 
in Sanskrit literature concerning the pre-Aryan population. 
As regards the former point, it is particularly the situation 
in the mountainous and forest tracts of Central India 
that deserves attention. In Madhya Pradesh the most 
prominent of the tribal groups is, of course, the Gonds. 
They are at present stretched over an enormous area, 
and it was long customary to regard them as the original 
occupants of these areas. It is now, however, becoming 
increasingly clear that their presence in most of the 
areas they now occupy is due to migration, and that 
this migration does not belong to the remote past, but 
is comparatively recent. As regards the area from 
which they spread, there is some fairly definitive linguistic 
evidence. In the first place, their language shows 
unmistakable traces of a particularly close connection 
with Kui-Kuvi among the Dravidian languages, and 
secondly, we have recently learnt of a tribe in Koraput, 
the Konda Doras, whose language, while not merely a 
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dialect of Gondi, is nevertheless of a pronouncedly 
Gondoid type (S. Bhattacharya, ‘Konda Language’, Bulletin 
of the Department of Anthropology, II, pp. 17-48). These 
facts point fairly obviously to the conclusion that the 
point of departure of the Gond expansion was to the 
south-east of the area they at present occupy, and that 
the general direction of their movement was northward 
and westward. We may assume that in ancient times 
the Gonds were not present in the Vindhyan region and 
in the adjoining mountainous region of Central India, 
and this is in accordance with the fact that in the classical 
Sanskrit literature they are completely unknown. 

Migration and movement of population seems to 
have been a fairly continuous process in this part of 
India. Another certain case of comparatively recent 
migration of a Dravidian-speaking tribe is that of the 
Kurukhs or Oraons in Chota Nagpur (on the migration 
of the Kurukhs, see S. C. Roy, The Oraons, chapter I). 
These are newcomers on the plateau, where they have 
settled among and partly displaced the Mundas. Earlier 
they were settled in the Shahabad District of Bihar, 
and their traditions speak of a still earlier movement 
up the Narmada valley from western India. That they 
are of western origin would be possible, but the further 
theory that they originated from South India has no 
evidence to support it, and the proposed special 
resemblance of Kurukh to Canarese (Kannada), to which 
reference has frequently been made, is non-existent. 

Taking into account these comparatively recent tribal 
movements, we thus find that there is a very considerable 
area in Central India for which we have no positive proof 
of early Dravidian settlement. We have also, of course, 
no proof to the contrary, since those tribes which can 
be identified as the earliest inhabitants of the region 
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and have lost their original languages may have once 
possessed now extinct Dravidian languages. On the 
other hand, such languages may have been of a quite 
different nature and it is not at all unlikely that the 
only forms of Dravidian current in these areas are the 
ones we have seen to have been comparatively recently 
introduced. 

Tribal migration has not, of course, been confined 
to Dravidian tribes. Turning to the Kol or Munda 
group, there seems to be reason for suspecting the same 
kind of thing in the case of at least one of this group, 
namely, the Korku. It can be seen from the map of 
the Linguistic Survey of India, Volume IV, that this language 
is set quite apart from the rest of the family, well away 
to the west, and separated by a considerable stretch of 
‘territory in which no Munda is to be found. This 
is no doubt susceptible of various explanations, but the 
most obvious one is that they branched off from the 
main body of Kols situated in eastern India and migrated 
west. This is also supported by the fact that these 
languages are clearly members of a wide-spread family 
found in South-East Asia, and the weight of evidence 
points to the fact that their presence in India is due 
to immigration from the East. In that case, the most 
ancient element in the population of the mountainous 
region of Central India cannot be identified as either 
Kol or Dravidian. 

There are quite a number of tribes in the region 
who can be regarded with some plausibility as the 
pre-Gond and pre-Kol stratum of the population. The 
Baigas are a well-known case in point, who have often 
been so regarded. For instance, the Mandla District 
Gazetteer says of them: ‘Their origin is obscure, but 
they are almost certainly older established than the 
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Gonds and...were gradually pushed by them into the 
fastnesses of East Mandla’. Likewise, Verrier Elwin, in 
his study of the Baigas, observes that ‘what little 
evidence we have suggests that the Baiga represents the 
earliest settlement of all’ (The Baiga, p. 4). This makes 
him further suggest that there were two_ settlements 
of the Kolarian or Munda race, the first represented 
by the Bhar, Bhuiya, Baiga, and kindred tribes who 
have entirely lost their own languages, and the second, 
by the Munda-speaking tribes proper. Since, however, 
we have no evidence about the original languages of the 
former set, to assume that they were originally Kolarian 
is begging the question. Consequently, there is a lot 
to be said for the more radical solution proposed by 


W. Koppers in his work on the Bhils (Die Bhil in Zentral 


Indien, Vienna, 1948; cf. also his article in Internationales 
Archiv fiir Ethnographie, XLI, pp. 141-52). Having studied 
the Bhils, in the first place, he proceeded to examine 
various other Central Indian tribes for the sake of 
comparison, in particular the Nahals. These latter live 
in the same area as the Korkus, but in his opinion 
are clearly the older inhabitants of the territory. Similarly, 
he stresses the fact that the Baigas and allied tribes 
are distinct from both Dravidian and Munda. Thus 
he arrives at a large group of non-Munda and non- 
Dravidian tribes, scattered over a large area, and he 
is at the same time at pains to point out that there 
is no need to assume that these among _ themselves 
necessarily form a united group. 

Koppers’ theory represents a clear-cut break with 
a common tradition in Indian ethnological studies which 
looked for either Dravidian or Munda in everything 
that was pre-Aryan. In the case of Nahali, at any rate, 
it turns out that it has some linguistic support. The 
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Nahals, who now always live in close connection with 
the Korkus, have nevertheless preserved a _ language 
of their own—that is to say, a small number of them 
have—and this appears to be neither Dravidian nor 
Munda. For a long time, very little information 
concerning it was available. The Amraoti District Gazetteer 
says as follows: ‘The Nihals, the drudges of the 
Korkus, also speak their language. Originally, the 
Nihals had a distinct language of their own, which is 
now very rapidly disappearing. Nothing is known as to 
its affinities, and the few who still speak it do so with 
such a large admixture of Korku and Marathi words 
that it has become difficult to obtain any definite 
knowledge (about it).’ A small amount of material on 
this language was gathered for the Linguistic Survey of 
India, but it unfortunately suffered from misinterpreta- 
tion, since in that work it was classified as a Munda 
language. But, as R. Schafer pointed out, such evidence 
as there is points to Nahali having been originally 
quite independent from both Munda and Dravidian 
(Ethnography in Ancient India, p. 13). Recently, the 
information available on this language has been consider- 
ably extended by the researches of S. Bhattacharya 
(Indian Linguistics, XVII, Taraporevala Volume, 1951, 
pp. 245-58). 

Thus we find that two independent lines of 
investigation tend to converge. On the one hand, the 
investigation of the Sanskrit vocabulary shows that 
while the influence of Dravidian is strong, and that 
of Munda is not so strong but nevertheless exists, we 
also have to assume the existence of other pre-Aryan 
languages and language families to account for the 
large number of unexplained words in Sanskrit. Corres- 
pondingly, we have quoted ethnological researches which 
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have assumed the existence of non-Dravidian and non- 
Munda tribes in Central India, and have found support 
for this theory in the existence there of at least one 
language belonging to neither of these two groups. 
What goes for Central India was originally the case no 
doubt in northern and southern India, and the universal 
adoption of Indo-Aryan in the North and Dravidian in 
the South have covered up an original linguistic diversity. 


PRE-ARYAN TRIBES IN SANSKRIT LITERATURE 


All these considerations are to be borne in mind 
when we consider the references in Sanskrit literature 
to the pre-Aryan peoples. We must remember, in the 
first place, that the distribution of the tribes was not 
necessarily the same as at the present time. For instance, 
we find no mention of the Gonds, which would not 
have been the case if they had had the predominant 
position among the tribals of Central India which they 
have today. We have remarked above that there is 
reason to ascribe the present extension of the Gonds to 
comparatively recent migration, and the fact that they 
find no mention in the classical Sanskrit literature is 
in agreement with this contention. 

Not only Gond, but the majority of tribal names 
which exist today are unknown to Sanskrit. In the late 
classical period, we find that certain words such as 
Pulinda and Sabara are used in a quite general sense, 
and, consequently, they are ascribed to such tribes 
everywhere and carry no ethnic connotation. This was 
not the case earlier. The two words mentioned occur 
quite early in the Ajztareya Brahmona, and there the 
context shows that they refer to specific tribes. The 
same holds good for the inscriptions of Asoka, and for 
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some, at any rate, of the references in the epic. Since 
they occur so early, these terms have to be interpreted 
in accordance with the extension of the Aryans in the late 
Brahmana period, which wasa good deal less than it 
became later. These tribes, along with the Paundras, 
Miatibas, Andhras, etc, appear to represent the immediate 
southern and eastern neighbours of the Aryan kingdoms, 
with whom they had relations of peace and war. They 
are conventionally represented as Ksatriyas by origin, who 
became degraded through non-observance of the Vedic 
rites. Their position is to be sought on the immediate 
fringe of the Aryan territory of that time, and as far 
as we can gather the Pulindas and Sabaras occupied 
the same Vindhyan region which we have previously 
discussed. These two tribes have long since lost their 
identity, and since then the terms have been used 
indiscriminately for any and every forest tribe. It is 
therefore exceedingly doubtful that the modern Savaras 
of Ganjam have anything to do with the people 
mentioned in early Sanskrit literature. It is also a 
dubious procedure to identify them with other people 
having the same name, which are recorded in various 
regions of Central India. 

The Bhils (Sanskrit: Bhillas) are mentioned much 
later (towards the close of the Hindu period), and though 
the word has sometimes a purely general use like 
Sabara and Pulinda, it refers mainly to the people now 
known by that name. The references indicate that these 
Bhillas were situated in southern Rajasthan and adjoining 
areas of Gujarat. This is in accordance with the linguistic 
evidence, since the particular dialect of Gujarati spoken 
by this tribe indicates their origin in the northern part of 
the area they now occupy. Like the Gonds and others, the 
Bhils also seem to have extended their territory by 
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migration in comparatively recent times, though in their 
case the movement was southwards, while that of the 
Gonds was northwards. It also seems that they had 
lost whatever pre-Aryan language they had before this 
southern expansion began, and that there is no chance of 
finding any trace of it remaining. . 
The Andhras present a problem which has caused 
considerable confusion, but appears not incapable of 
solution. This term has for long been in common 
use to denote the Telugu language, country, and people, 
and it is the term which has been chosen as the name 
of the new State which has been set up to embrace 
all the people speaking the Telugu language. By contrast 
the name as used in such early texts as the Aitareya 
Brahmana and in the edicts of Asoka seems fairly clearly 
to indicate the western Deccan as their home. Political 
history points in the same direction. The Andhra or 
Satavahana dynasty, a family which, according to the 
Puranas, belonged to the Andhra race (the term is 
Andhra-~jatiya), flourished in the earlier period of its 
sway in western India. Later, its dominions came to 
include the Telugu area in the east, and towards the 
end probably the centre of gravity had shifted to this 
area. I would propose therefore that, as a result of 
this political change, the term ‘Andhra’ came to be 
used to denote a different country, and eventually people 
and language. As regards the original Andhras, they 
have not entirely disappeared, but are still represented 
by the Andhs, a non-Aryan tribe of Berar. We should 
also note that the Prakrit form of this word (with 
suffix ‘ka’) appears as the name of the tribe Andhaka, 
which in the Krsna story is closely connected with the 
Vrsnis and located in western India. Evidently therefore 
this was one of the most important and largest of the 
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pre-Aryan tribes which are mentioned in Sanskrit literature. 

Another pre-Aryan tribe which is mentioned quite 
frequently in Sanskrit is that of the Abhiras. The 
locality of these is fixed in Rajasthan, since they are 
traditionally connected with Vinasana, the place where 
the river Sarasvati disappears in the sand, a disappearance 
said to be due to the river’s loathing of the said 
Abhiras. The position of the Abhiras is much the same 
as that of the later Bhils, and it looks as if this is the 
older designation of the same tribe. 

In the vicinity of the Abhiras lived the Gurjaras, 
a quite different tribe, who make their appearance in 
Indian history at a comparatively late date. They do 
not appear before the sixth century a.D., but when they 
do, they play the dominant part in North India for 
the next four centuries. The suddenness of their appear- 
ance, coupled with the immensity of their impact, has 
naturally always presented a problem to historians. It 
was long customary to assume that they came from 
outside India along with, or about the same time as, 
the Hunas, but through lack of corroboratory evidence 
this theory seems now to have been abandoned. The 
most satisfactory explanation seems to be that they 
were an ancient pre-Aryan people domiciled in the 
region of Mt. Abu who, like others before them, 
managed through favourable circumstances to acquire 
political domination over large stretches of territory for 
a considerable period of time. It is practically certain that 
they had, to begin with, a language of their own since a 
large number of the proper names of the Gurjara period 
(Anahilla etc) seem incapable of derivation from Sanskrit 
or Prakrit. At the same time, I have noticed nothing 
about them that suggests a Kol or Dravidian connection. 

There are many other pre-Aryan tribes appearing 
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in Sanskrit literature which deserve mention. The 
Barbaras, known also to the Greeks, and situated near 
the mouths of the Indus, still preserved a language of 
their own in the time of Kumarila. The Khasas of 
the Himalayan regions figure quite prominently, and 
though they have adopted Indo-Aryan speech, they have 
retained their tribal identity to this day. In north- 
western India, the geographical lists mention numerous 
tribes, a number of which have a non-Aryan look 
(Tanganas, Kiras, etc). Other ancient tribes and castes 
probably to be regarded as non-Aryan are registered 
under such names as Daseraka, Parasgava, Karaskara, 
and so forth. The term ‘Nisada’, originally meaning 
simply an aboriginal, seems in certain contexts to mean 
a specific tribe. The name ‘Guha’ of the Nisada chieftain 
encountered by Rama is not chosen at random, but as 
can be seen from various geographical and tribal lists, it 
is an ethnic name applied to yet another pre-Aryan tribe. 
A few words here are necessary concerning the use 
of the term ‘Naga’ in connection with the non-Aryan 
tribes. An instance of this, which may be conveniently 
quoted as an example, is the statement of the Puranas 
that after the decline of the Kusana dynasty there arose 
in North India a number of Naga dynasties ruling in 
such places as Mathura, Padmavati, and so forth. In 
the case of one of these dynasties, known as the 
Bharasivas, the evidence of the Puranas is corroborated 
by epigraphical evidence. It is clearly a fact that a 
number of dynasties of non-Aryan origin succeeded in 
establishing their authority as a result of the vacuum 
created by the withdrawal of the Kusanas. It is further 
frequently stated that these dynasties belonged to a 
Naga tribe, which would be a specific non-Aryan tribe 
like the ones previously mentioned. It is therefore 
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necessary to point out that no such tribe existed in 
ancient India. Neither in the geographical lists nor in 
the lists of castes (where such tribal names as Andhra, 
Sabara, Pulinda, etc appear with regularity and frequency) 
is any Naga tribe ever mentioned. The Nagas existed 
only in mythology, and, since their attributes and 
characteristics are well known, they need not be detailed 
here. The use of the term in connection with pre-Aryan 
dynasties, such as those mentioned above, is due to a 
convention which became established, according to which 
petty dynasts, originating in all kinds of tribes, were 
accustomed to ascribe the origin of their family to the 
union of somebody or other with a Naga maiden. 
This custom remained permanently established both in 
India and in South-East Asia. The actual tribe from 
which such dynasts originated is often quite well known, 
so the question of there being a Naga tribe does not 
arise. In the case of the Naga dynasties of North 
India, mentioned above, a clue to their origin is found 
in the name of the most important of them, the 
Bharasivas. Their own theory, that they were so called 
because their ancestors had borne on their shoulders 
as a burden the linga of Siva, is an ad hoc invention 
of a common sort. The name, which they felt needed 
explanation to make it into Sanskrit, finds a_ better 
explanation if we regard the first part as identical with 
(or perhaps rather a vrddhied form of) the name of the 
Bhar tribe, which still counts as one of the most important 
pre-Aryan castes of Uttar Pradesh. 


LINGUISTIC AFFILIATIONS OF THE TRIBES 


Concerning the linguistic affiliations of these various 
tribes mentioned in Sanskrit literature, it is unfortu- 
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nately not possible to say anything definite. Some of such 
tribes have ceased to exist, and those that remain 
have adopted some form of Indo-Aryan language. We 
can only say anything definite on this point in the case 
of those tribes whose location can be fixed in the 
Dravidian and Kol area. The Tamils or Dravidas 
are mentioned quite early, though not until well after 
the Vedic period. Elsewhere, as far as South Dravidian 
territory is concerned, we have regional names, kuntala, 
mahisaka, etc, which are not associated with linguistic 
divisions. The ambiguity of the term ‘Andhra’ has 
been noted above. The tribes located in eastern India, 
in particular the Odras and the Pundras, may claim 
to be early Kolarian, and of these the latter (in the 
vrddhied form ‘Paundra’) are already known in Vedic 
times. Manu mentions them along with Yavanas, Dravidas, 
etc as Ksatriyas who have lost status through non- 
performance of Vedic rites, which is to say that they 
were independent non-Aryan kingdoms. No doubt many 
of the later dynasties in the later history of Orissa were 
of the same nationality, though Brahmanized in religion 
and using Sanskrit as their official language. We may 
instance the Bhauma Karas, the first part of whose name 
corresponds in sense and derivation to such modern 
terms for these aboriginals as Bhumij and Bhuiya, whereas 
the second term may be a Sanskritization of the Kolarian 
word for ‘man’. 

In the case of the northern Dravidian tribes existing 
today, there appears to be some possibility that they 
may be recognizable in certain Sanskrit references. 
Father Grignard, in an article which besides this 
contains theories which are much too speculative, identi- 
fied the Kurukh with the Karusa tribe of Sanskrit 
literature (commonly pronounced Karutkha), and in this 
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he is followed by Sarat Chandra Roy. This identification 
is supported by the fact that the Karusas of Sanskrit 
literature are usually mentioned in connection with 
another trike, the Maladas. This pair, Karusa (Karukha) 
and Malada, corresponds very well with the modern, 
closely kindred tribe Kurukh and Malto, and since 
the similarity of name extends to both members of the 
pair, the possibility of chance resemblance is very 
considerably reduced. 

As to the Brahuis, their ancestors may in some 
cases be represented by the Sanskrit name Bahlika 
(Balhika), since there is an obvious resemblance between 
the two names. It is true that the Sanskrit name is 
usually held to represent Middle Iranian Balxi, from 
Baxtri, i.e. Bactrian, and in some contexts it may. 
There are, however, contexts where it does not seem 
to have this meaning. I may cite the reference to a 
people of this name (Balhika) in the Atharva-Veda, 
where, according to the usual system of dating, this 
form occurs some centuries before the above mentioned 
Middle Iranian phonetic change had taken place. 
Particularly significant is the reference in the Mehrauli 
pillar inscription of Candra, who claims to have conquered 
the Balhikas after crossing the seven mouths of the 
Indus. This would not get him to Bactria, but it 
would take him to the country where the Brahuis 
now live. 

It would be possible to cite further evidence 
concerning the references to the pre-Aryans in Sanskrit 
literature. Much more detailed discussion could also be 
given to those references which have been touched on, 
but limits of space prevent this. There are also other 
aspects of the fusion of Aryan and pre-Aryan, e.g. in 
the field of religion, which it has not been possible to 
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include in the present discussion. Nevertheless, from the 
subjects which have been touched on, the influence of 
the pre-Aryan languages on Indo-Aryan, and the extent 
to which they figure in Sanskrit literature and Indian 
history, has been sufficient to demonstrate the impor- 
tance of their contribution to the amalgam of Indian 
civilization. It is to be expected that further researches 
in these and other fields will confirm and strengthen 
these conclusions.* 


* A lecture delivered at the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, 
Calcutta. 
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Prof. Arnold Toynbee delivering the 2nd Azad Memorial Lectures in 
Sapru House, New Delhi (see Notes and News) 


Below—A section of the audience in the crowded hall. Shri Jawaharlal 
Nehru is seated in the front row left. 
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Prof. Humayun Kabir delivering the Presidential address at the ICCR General Assembly Session 
held in the Vigyan Bhavan, New Delhi on the 2Ist February, 1960 (see Notes and News ) 


Prof. Kabir laying a wreath on the grave, near the Jama Masjid 
of Delhi, of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Founder and first 
President of ICCR, on the second anniversary of Azad’s death. 
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KANDAHAR EDICT OF ASOKA 
By 
Dr. D. C. Sircar 


A bilingual edict of the Maurya’ king Agoka 
(c. 269-232 B.C.) has been recently discovered at Shar- 
i-Kuna in the vicinity of Kandahar in Southern 
Afghanistan, that is to say, near the ancient city of 
Alexandria in Arachosia. Of the two versions of the 
edict, one is in Greek and the other in Aramaic. Both 
the versions have been published by Italian and French 
scholars. The record may be regarded as belonging to 
the class known as the “Minor Rock Edicts” of Asoka. 
There is little doubt that the two versions of the 
edict were meant respectively for the Yavana (Greek) 
and Kamboja (Iranian) subjects of the province of 
Arachosia forming a part of Asoka’s empire. The 
Yavanas and Kambojas are mentioned as the subjects of 
Asoka in his thirteenth Rock Edict. It would not have 
been possible for the Maurya king to set up an edict 
like this in the dominions of another king without 
mentioning the latter’s name. The language of the 
edict suggests that it was addressed to Asoka’s own 
subjects and not to any foreign people. The Aramaic 
version clearly refers to the Maurya king as the lord of the 
people and officers of the Kandahar region. The style of 
both the versions of the edict are similar to that of the 
other edicts of Asoka discovered in different parts of the 
Indian sub-continent. The subject matter of the edict also 
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closely resembles that of his Rock Edicts I and IV and 
Minor Rock Edicts I and II. We learn from ASsoka’s 
records that he tried to preach the ideals of what he called 
his Dharma, in the dominions of certain friendly kings 
through his envoys. He also claims to have established 
hospitals for men and beasts in those dominions. This 
he could have done only with the permission of those 
kings. There is however no evidence in any of his 
records that he set up edicts in foreign kingdoms. 

The Kandahar edict makes it clear that Asoka 
began to preach his Dharma after the tenth year of 
his reign, i.e. during his eleventh regnal year. From 
an analysis of the various edicts of Asoka, we arrived 
at the same conclusion sometime ago (Maski Inscription 
of Asoka, Government Press, Hyderabad, 1958). The 
Kandahar edict thus supports the evidence of the other 
records of Asoka. 

Rock Edict XIII states that Asoka conquered the 
Kalinga country in the eighth year after his coronation, 
i.e. during his ninth regnal year. Since Asoka’s corona- 
tion is generally believed to have taken place about 
269 B.C., the conquest of Kalinga may be assigned to 
c. 261-60 B.C. Several lakhs of people lost their lives 
or were carried away as prisoners as a result of the 
Kalinga war and many more suffered from its various 
consequences. This terrible experience of the war made 
a deep impression on ASsoka’s mind and led to his 
conversion to the Buddhist faith. Thus the date of 
Asoka’s conversion to Buddhism is not earlier than c. 
261-60 B.C. 

The position of the different Rock edicts of Asoka 
engraved at Erragudi shows beyond doubt that Minor 
Rock Edicts I and II were issued by the king earlier 
than his Fourteen Rock Edicts. The said two Minor 
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Rock Edicts were issued when the Maurya king was 
on a tour for the preaching of Dharma and had 
already passed 256 nights away from his capital. He 
is stated to have become a lay follower of the Buddha 
a little over two and half years before that date. It 
is also stated that, out of this period of two years 
and a half, he was zealous in the cause of Dharma only 
for a little over one year before the promulgation of 
Minor Rock Edicts I and II and that he had been 
lukewarm in the said cause during the preceding period 
of a little over one and half years. The reason for 
this change was that Asoka came into close contact 
with the Buddhist Church a little more than one year 
and a half after the date of his conversion to Buddhism. 

Rock Edict VIII states that Asoka made a pilgrimage 
to Sambodhi, i.e. Bodhgaya, the holiest of the Buddhist 
places of pilgrimage, ten years after his coronation, i.e. 
in the eleventh year of his reign. There is no doubt 
that this was one of the earliest acts of the period 
when Asoka was zealous in the cause of Dharma. 
Pillar Edict VI states that the king began to issue his 
Dharma edicts twelve years after his coronation i.e. in 
the thirteenth year of his reign. 

On the basis of the above analysis, we came to 
the following conclusions; (1) Asoka became a Buddhist 
in the first half of his tenth regnal year (i.e. nine years 
after his coronation,. c. 260-259 B.C.); (2) he came 
into close contact with the Buddhist Church, became 
zealous in the cause of Dharma and visited Bodhgaya 
in the second half of his eleventh regnal year (i.e. 
ten years after his coronation, c. 259-258 B.C.) ; (3) he 
set out on a tour for preaching the Dharma about 
the middle of his twelfth regnal year (i.e. eleven years 
after his coronation, c. 258-257 B.C.) ; and (4) he issued 
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Minor Rock Edicts I and II in the first half of his 
thirteenth regnal year (i.e. twelve years after his 
coronation, c. 257-256 B.C.). The Fourteen Rock Edicts 
were issued shortly after Minor Rock Edicts I and II. 
But Rock Edict V; which is one of the Fourteen, refers 
to the creation of the post of Dharma-mahamatras 
thirteen years after his coronation (i.e. in the fourteenth 
year of his reign, c. 256-255 B.C.). The set could not 
therefore have been issued before c. 256-255 B.C. The 
similarity of the Kandahar edict with Rock Edicts I 
and IV and Minor Rock Edicts I and II in respect 
of the subject-matter suggests that it was issued in the 
thirteenth or fourteenth regnal year of Asoka. 

There are some differences in the language of the 
Greek and Aramaic versions of the Kandahar edict. The 
original edict appears to have been drafted in Prakrit 
at Asoka’s capital and his Viceroy and Mahamiatras at 
Kandahar were probably responsible for its translation 
into Greek and Aramaic. But whether the two versions 
are free translations of a single draft in Prakrit or two 
slightly different Prakrit drafts were prepared for the 
Greek and Iranian subjects cannot be determined. It 
is tempting to see how the edict would look in its 
original Prakrit form. We offer below our translation 
of both the versions of the Kandahar edict into the 
Prakrit used in Asoka’s records especially in the 
Shahbazgarhi version of the Fourteen Rock Edicts. 


GREEK VERSION 


(in English, Prakrit and Sanskrit) 


1. Ten years having passed [since his coronation], king 
Priyadarsin has shown piety to the people. 
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Dasavasabhisitena Priyadrasina janaspi dharma- 
nuSasti pavatita. 
DaSa-varsabhisiktena rajna Priyadarsina jane dharma- 
nuSsastih pravartita. 
2. And, since then, he has rendered the people more 
pious, and all prosper on the whole earth. 
Tata cu tena manusa badhataram dhramayuta kata 
prana ca vadhita hitasukhena savraputhaviyam. 
Tatah ca tu tena mausyah badhataram dharma-yutah 
krtah prana ca vardhitah hita-sukhena  sarva- 
prthivyam. 
3. And the king abstains from [injury to] living beings, 
and other people and all the king’s hunters and 
fishermen have given up hunting. 
e Raha cu pranarambho paritijita savrehi ca manusehi 
t ludakehi ca savrehi rano kevatehi ca_paritijita 
t 
n 


vihimsa bhutanam. 
Rajna ca tu pranalambhah parityaktah sarvaih ca 


s manusyaih lubdhakaih ca sarvaih rajnah kaivartaih 
O ca parityakta vihimsa bhutanam. 

e 4. And those who could not control themselves have 
t ceased not to control themselves as far as they 
could. | 

n Yesam cu nasi samyamo te pi ca samyata bhuta yatha 
e tena tena sakam. 

e Yesam ca tu na asit samyamah te api ca samyatah 


bhutah yatha tena tena sakyam. 

5. And they have become obedient to [their] father 
and mother and to the old people, contrary to 
what was the case previously. 

Te pi ca matapitusu vudhesu ca susrusamti yadigam no 
bhutapruvam. 
g Te api ca mata-pitrsu vriddhesu ca susrusanti yadrisam 
no bhutapurvam. 
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And henceforth, by so acting, they will live in a better 
and more profitable way altogether. 

Evam ca karamina te pacha hitasukhena vadhisamti 
badham ca vadhisamti. 

Evam ca kurvanah te pascat hita-sukhena vardhisyante 
badham ca vardhisyante. 


ARAMAIC VERSION 


(in English, Prakrit and Sanskrit) 


Ten years having passed, it so happened that our 
lord, king Priyadarsin, became the institutor of 
truth. 

DaSavasabhisitena rana Priyadrasina spamikena no 
tada dhramanusasti pavatita. 

Daga-varsabhisiktena rajna Priyadarsina svamikena 
nah tada dharmanusasti pravartita. 

Since then, evil became diminished among all men, 
and all misfortunes he caused to disappear, and 
[there are] peace [and] joy on the whole earth. 

Tata apayasa hini jata savraspi ca janaspi tena 
dupatibhaga nivatita. Asti pi samti ca priti ca 
savraputhaviyam. 

Tatah apayasya hanih jata sarvasmin ca jane tena 
duspratibhagah nivartitah. Asti api santih ca 
pritih ca sarva-prthivyam. 

And, moreover, [there is] this in regard to food: 
for our lord, the king, [only] a few [animals] are 
killed ; having seen this, all men have given up 
[the slaughter of animals]: even those who catch fish 
are subject to prohibition. 

Eta ca pi bhutam. Supathaya cu raiio no spamikasa 
lahukam arabhiyati. Tasa ca dragana savra manusa 
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na arabhamti. Evam pi ye ca kevata te pi ca 
niyamena samyata. 

Etat ca api bhutam. Suparthaya ca rajnah nah 
svamikasya laghukam alabhyate. Tasya ca darganat 
sarve manusyah na alabhante. Evam api ye ca 
kaivartah te api ca niyamena samyatah. 

Similarly, those who were without restraint have 
ceased to be without restraint. 

Evam pi yesam nasi samyamo te pi ca samyata bhuta. 

Evam api yesam na asit samyamah te api ca 
samyatah bhutah. 

And obedience to mother and father and to old 
men [reign] in conformity with the obligation 
imposed by fate on each [person]. 

Savre ca matapitusu susrusamti vudhesu ca susrusamti 
yadisam tasa tasa katavam aropitam. 

Sarve ca mata-pitrsu SuSrusanti vrddhesu ca Ssusri- 
santi yadrsam tasya tasya kartavyam aropitam. 

And there is no judgment for all the pious men. 

Dhramayutanam cu kho nasti paratra vicarana. 

Dharma-yutanam ca tu khalu na asti paratra vicarana. 

This (i.e. the practice of Dharma) has been profitable 
to all men and will be more profitable [in future]. 

Savre ca manusa dhramacaranena abhumnata 
abhumnamisamti ceva. 

Sarve ca manusyah dharma-caranena abhyunnatah 
abhyunnamisyanti ca eva. 


In rendering the Greek and Aramaic versions of 
the Kandahar edict into Prakrit, we have tried to 
follow Asoka’s language, style and ideas as far as 
we could. It will be a great pleasure to us if scholars 
will point out any defect in our Prakrit translation in 
these respects and suggest improvements. 


4. 
5. 
6. 


THE NETHERLANDS: WRITING IN A 
SMALL COUNTRY 


By 


ADRIAAN VAN DER VEEN 


Dutcu literature has always been the mirror of an 
essentially bourgeois society. As Adriaan J. Barnouw 
explains in a study of life in the Netherlands, ever since 
the late thirteenth century the prosperous burghers of 
the Dutch cities determined the tone and the fashion 
of life in the Low Countries.' The Burgundian Dukes 
never acted as patrons of Dutch letters. The language 
at their court was French, Dutch was good enough for 
tradespeople and craftsmen. This attitude changed in 
the Eighty Years’ War, when the Dutch rose against 
their King, Philip II, Duke of Burgundy and King of 
Spain. The Prince of Orange, however, who liberated 
the Netherlands and the Stadtholders who followed him, 
continued to use French for polite conversation. Latin 
was the language of the scholars and Dutch was left 
to the middle class. _ 

Consequently, the scope of literary interest was 
always determined by a burgher outlook, just as much 
as the Dutch cities reflected the burgher values. A 
visitor can almost notice all that, when he comes into 
the Netherlands at Hook of Holland and speeds through 
the clean Dutch polder landscape to Amsterdam. In 
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spite of the tremendous industrial growth in the 
Netherlands after the war (42% of the working population 
is employed in industry, only 12% in agriculture), all 
elements of an essentially domestic culture still join 
beautifully. When the visitor comes to Amsterdam and 
takes a walk through the old city, he is further enveloped 
in this soothing, quieting Ducth atmosphere. Even in 
the modern parts of the capital he will feel nothing 
disturbing. The satisfaction about this sensible, loving 
planning will remain. None of the disturbances, cruelties 
and in a certain sense, indecencies of the machine-made 
age, will trouble his peace, his tranquility. 

First impressions are seldom entirely wrong. 

In the Rijksmuseum the visitor will see not only 
the Rembrandts but also the Vermeers, the interiors by 
Pieter de Hoogh. He will marvel at the neatness, the 
perfect order, the domesticity and cosiness of it all. 
Then perhaps, as the day comes to its end and fatigue 
temporarily darkens his mood, he may briefly wonder 
what might possibly be behind all that marvellous 
contentment, what it all might lead to. 

A number of Dutch writers and artists with either 
a bohemian or aristocratic concept of life, who would 
have preferred to exist against a background of larger 
and nobler dimensions, could supply an answer. A 
Multatuli and a Vincent van Gogh were among the 
Hollanders who preferred to live outside their own 
country. They were convinced that all this contentment 
within the narrow scope of the burgher conception of life, 
led to a sterile self-satisfaction. 

It is a saving factor that particularly since the 
latter part of the 19th century the Dutch intelligentzia 
have become increasingly aware of their ties with the 
rest of the world. At that time the Netherlands regained 
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consciousness again, rather uncomfortably, of the superior 
cultural achievements in the surrounding countries. The 
scepticism about the national virtues of the Dutch: 
neatness, prudence, orderliness, a healthy sense of 
realism, is therefore not surprising—in a sense these are 
national limitations as well as national virtues. 

Complacency certainly has been shaken off almost 
fully since history caught up with the Netherlands in 
1940. One can imagine what it means when a country 
which for ages has had a stable’ economy and in 
consequence stable ideas about life, is suddenly con- 
fronted with the relativity of its prosperity and the 
doubtful truth of its bourgeois thinking. In Dutch 
literature unrest and pessimism had set in since 1880. 
Existence was no longer a calm reality but an alarming 
problem. Only through and after the German occupation 
in the Second World War however, has this awareness 
pervaded the broadest strata of the Dutch population 
(see Pierre H. Dubois, Dutch Literature, The Hague, 1957). 

This modified view of existence has had many 
consequences for Dutch cultural life. The disturbing 
sensation of living in a permanent crisis has done much 
to change the literary taste of the average Dutch and 
has been the cause of far-reaching modifications in the 
nature of Dutch literary production. There is now much 
less demand than in the past for the type of novel 
dealing with life in middle-class milieus and with 
regional life. The bourgeois no longer seems the norm 
of all things. 

Many of the younger writers today are highly 
resentful of contemporary society and the background 
of their literary efforts is often ferociously pessimistic. 
Most of the younger Dutch novelists are concerned with 
the great problems of Western civilization, the loss of 
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traditions and beliefs, the loneliness of contemporary 
men, the tension between East and West, and the like. 
As an English writer put it some time ago, disillusion 
now reigns supreme. The light of many beliefs, faiths, 
dogmas and hopes has burned low during the past two 
to three decades. The Netherlands is no exception. 

Throughout most periods of the Dutch national 
life the appreciation of French literature has been great, 
mainly because French used to be the language of the 
court, aristocracy and upper classes. This has changed 
to a considerable extent. French literature still has 
a certain influence on the Dutch writers, but since the 
war the language and literature of the English speaking 
peoples are preferred. When English or American 
writers come to Holland they are surprised to find that 
so many people know their work. Robert Lowell, the 
American poet who spent a winter in Amsterdam with 
his wife Elizabeth Hardwick, the novelist, felt more at 
home than would have been possible in Paris, Rome 
or Vienna: they were “recognized”, they could talk with 
these Hollanders as if they were in New York. In 
return they were kind enough to show a polite belief 
in the importance of Dutch writing but they evidently 
had not the faintest idea what it was all about. The 
Dutch might be writers of genius or frauds. They had 
no way of judging them, except that their Dutch friends 
talked like reasonable people. 

It is easy to guess the feelings of a Dutch writer 
when he reads a passage in Simone de Beauvoir’s 
“Tes Mandarins’, in which one of the characters reflects 
on the horrible possibility of being a writer in 
Guatemala. Being a writer in a small country means, 
according to that character, that your words die at 
your feet. Imagine then the fate of the Dutch who 
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not only live in a small country but also write in an 
unknown language. There seems to be no hope for them. 

A more optimistic viewpoint is possible. When I 
was still living in the United States, W. H. Auden, the 
Anglo-American poet, reassured me that the Dutch 
language did not seem so strange to him: it looked 
exactly like German as it might have been written by 
James Joyce, he said. According to him writing in a 
small country meant that authors were not exposed to 
the dangerous split between commercial writing and 
work of literary significance. Dutch writers, he believed, 
would keep their literary integrity with so much greater 
ease. 

Auden might be right. He overlooks, however, the 
pitfalls of provincialism. All decisions about the worth 
of Dutch literary work is left to the Dutch themselves. 
They have to be their own judges: they are never 
faced with world opinion. This means that they are 
constantly in danger of being either too harsh or too 
lenient to themselves, and in any case always doubtful 
about their possible merits. 

A large audience is, of course, not a necessary 
condition for creating masterpieces. Racine, Corneille 
and all the great French writers of the 17th century 
addressed themselves to an extremely small audience. 
Yet they are by no means provincial writers. The 
small is perhaps all too often identified with the 
provincial. In the opinion of Allen Tate, the brilliant 
American poet, “We have tried to compensate for the 
limitations of the little community by looking at the 
big community, which is not necessarily bigger spiritually 
or culturally than the little community.” Provincialism 
one might find anywhere, on a world scale or on the 
scale of the small country. In Dutch literature, how- 
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ever, it would be far less of a threat if through 
adequate translations of their work Dutch writers would 
be admitted to the een and challenging inter- 
national literary debate. 

The Dutch reading public is fortunately not limited 
to the Netherlands only. It is doubtful at present 
whether Dutch will continue to be used among the 
group of Indonesian intellectuals. There is however an 
interest of long standing for Dutch literature in the 
Union of South Africa. Afrikaans derives mainly from 
the Dutch. Then there are the remains of the former 
vast Dutch overseas territories: the Dutch Antilles in 
the West Indies and Surinam in the South American 
continent, where Dutch books are read next to Spanish 
and American. Furthermore, the cultural frontiers of 
the Netherlands extend far into neighbouring Belgium, 
where all through the Northern part Flemish is spoken, 
which is for all differences of idiom Dutch. There is 
a steadily growing two-way traffic of literary ideas and 
books between Belgian Flanders and the Netherlands. 
Many of the best selling books on the Dutch market 
have been and still are by Flemish authors, such as 
Marnix Gijsen, Gerard Walschap, Herman Teirlinck, 
Maurice Roelants, Willem Elsschot, Hugo Claus and 
before the war, Felix Timmermans and Staijn Streuvels. 

It must be obvious that in Dutch literature with 
its Flemish components, there is no lack of variety. A 
delicate question however is whether Dutch literature 
has a satisfactory economic basis. It has not, although 
there is a comparatively large book market. Every 
summer more than three hundred Dutch publishers call 
on about fifteen hundred booksellers throughout the 
country with their autumn lists containing the greater 
part of the seven thousand odd new books published 
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every year in the Netherlands: nearly three-quarters as 
many as are produced anually in the United States, 
where the population is roughly fifteen times as large. 

Every year these seven thousand new titles include 
a good eight hundred novels and collections of short 
stories, the majority of which appear in autumn. Book 
sales reach the peak just before December 5, Saint 
Nicholas’ Eve when it is customary to exchange presents. 
Books are many people’s choice for the occasion, partly 
because the Dutch public is book-minded and books 
have remained fairly cheap (due in part to the wide 
range of paper-backs), but also because of the intense 
propaganda carried on for books and reading. 

Propaganda to stimulate book sales is the concern 
of a publishers’ and booksellers’ organization calling 
itself the ‘‘Association for the Promotion of the Interests 
of the Book Trade”. Every year two Book Weeks are 
held, the first and most important of them for books 
in general, and the second for children’s books. The 
former Book Week is invariably inaugurated at the end 
of February with a gala evening, usually held in Amsterdam 
and attended by Queen Juliana and Prince Bernard. 
In order to stimulate the sale of Dutch books, everyone 
spending a certain minimum amount on them during 
this week receives a book (specially published for the 
occasion) as a present. | 

There are good grounds for drawing the attention 
of the reading public to Dutch books in general, for 
foreign books corner a large part of the Dutch market. 
English, German and French books are often read 
in the original language, and in the leading dailies 
literary critics devote quite as much space to foreign 
literature as to Dutch—which is what the educated 
Dutch reader expects from them. Moreover, the wider 
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reading public in the Netherlands reads a large number 
of novels in translation. In fact, more than half the 
annual production of fiction consists of translated works, 
three-quarters of them being translated from English 
and American (a situation which also reigned prior to 
the war). 

Accordingly, the Dutch author, writing for a European 
public of eleven millions in the Netherlands and about 
five million in Belgium, finds himself up against stiff 
foreign competition. And there is, as I explained, no 
question of an exchange of literature on anything like 
a basis of parity—so far, little Dutch literature of real 
significance has been translated. Good Dutch novels 
achieve editions of from three to ten thousand copies, 
not much less than the size of edition enjoyed by a 
novel outside the best-seller category in England or 
America. In those countries, however, the writer may 
earn considerably more on secondary rights and magazine 
sales. 

The Netherlands is a tiny country lying on the 
cross-roads of two civilizations, the Germanic and the 
Roman. It is a land within narrow confinements, prettily 
dotted with ancient towns and villages, every acre of 
land intensely cultivated. Yet with its strong winds 
and fast moving clouds it is not without a certain 
grandeur. Considering these contrasts, it might not be 
surprising that the literature of the Netherlands can be 
seen under two dominant aspects: that of the lyrical 
outburst and of critical reflection, a contest of two 
elements, feeling and reason, realism and lyrical flight. 
In its highest form Dutch literature has always been 
of a lyrical nature, a kind of desperate reaction against 
the dignified bourgeois virtues. The Dutch are fascinated, 
indeed in love with respectability and yet through 
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some inner force they are drawn towards a_ lyrical 
reaction, towards freedom—which is again a leading 
theme in post-war poetry and prose, and as such much 
to the point in an overcrowded country. 

The Dutch achieved complete mastery of the arts, 
in painting as well as in literature, in the great 17th 
century period of the Dutch republic. The dynamic 
expansion of the country, after the Eighty Years’ War 
against the Spanish was successfully won, somehow 
created a wonderful harmony between lyrical flight 
and everyday realism. The separation between lyrical 
feeling and commonsense became much more evident 
after the Dutch Golden Age. 

Lyricism remained an exhaust valve for the Dutch 
writer but the return to the reality of everyday life 
was inevitable. The Dutch tendency to moralize and 
to preach, which is said to be part of the Calvinistic 
heritage, is to be noted in most of Dutch literature. 
In many a period the danger of pettiness, provincialism 
and quarrelsomeness could not be avoided but an 
important saving factor usually was the Dutch sense of 
humour. Especially in the difficult years following the 
liberation there was a vogue for stories and books of a 
humorous nature, which were produced at an astoni- 
shing pace, presumably because laughter seemed the 
best way to surmount the irritation and disappointment 
caused by the seemingly slow process of recovery— 
laughter, work, and a good deal of the typical Dutch 
self-criticism. The Dutch are very keen on pointing 
out their own shortcomings, and in doing that they 
keep on looking beyond their own frontiers. A country 
with such a great need of surpassing its geographic and 
spiritual limitations cannot easily grow ridiculous. 

The Dutch writer was in most periods roughly on 
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the right path when he seemed conscious of the need 
to achieve a European level. The revival of the Eighties, 
for instance, a general cultural renaissance, in literature 
as well as in science, architecture, painting and music, 
united the best young talent of the Netherlands in an 
effort to base the cultural life of their country on a 
European standard. This new movement of the late 
19th century stirred the hearts of the Dutch people, 
who awoke from their long slumber in the first half 
of the century. Lodewijk vand Deyssel (1864-1953) and 
Willem Kloos (1859-1939), the principal spokesmen of 
the new movement which produced remarkable poetry, 
wanted to bring about “a revolution in literature”. Art 
was to be passion, said Van Deyssel, and should be 
separated from logic, ethics, religion, politics, economy 
and utility. 

It could have been foreseen that in a country as 
contemplative, serious and religious as the Netherlands, 
the intoxication of the soul and the senses of the 
Eighties would not endure. Many of the writers turned 
away from the individualism of the Eighties in a 
socialistic or ethical direction. Reasonableness and wisdom 
were stressed again more than beauty and colour. The 
most important reaction against the Eighties was that of 
the idealistic pre-war socialists, eminently poets gifted like 
Herman Corter (1864-1927) and Henriette Roland Holst 
(1869-1951), who dreamt of a happier world, which, 
they thought, would surely come within a short time. 
They condemned the “1’ art pour 1’ art” ideal of the 
Eighties as the product of an egocentric, capitalistic 
society. 

After the First World War, which had _ by-passed 
the Netherlands but had not failed to touch it, there 
was little patience again and even less attention for a 
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literature which emphasized humanitarian and _ ethical 
values. Certain facts could no longer be overlooked : 
the world was not as ripe for brotherly love as the 
pre-war generation had thought. The young writers 
showed their impatience by looking in their literature 
for dynamism and vitality. Under the influence of 
German expressionism they attempted to break with all 
tradition. According to the poet Hendrik Marsman, 
leader of the movement, they aimed at a lyricism which 
reminded one of the “bright audacity of young animals 
and of the clear early morning light.” 

Only when the aesthetic movement of post-war 
vitality had spent its energy did the pendulum swing 
back towards reason, soberness and contemplation. At 
the same time a far-flung attack against Dutch complacency 
and parochialism was launched in “Forum,” a literary 
monthly of decisive importance in Dutch literary life. 
At the time that the European crisis was touching the 
Netherlands the two principal figures in the Forum, 
Menno ter Braak (1899-1940) and Charles Edgar du 
Perron (1899-1940) succeeded not only in responding 
to the totalitarian attack on civilization but also in 
giving Dutch literature once more a European outlook. 
The principal personalities of the Forum group— 
influenced by Stendhal, Nietzsche and Gide—did not 
believe in objective standards by which literature can 
be judged. There is nothing but individual taste, they 
believed, which is in fact based on one’s individual 
interest. Consequently, it is necessary to look for the 
motives behind the actions of the individual, his real 
intentions, which are often hidden under the surface. 
These Forum writers wanted less “surface”, fewer beautiful 
words, and greater sincerity. 

Even at the present moment, the loss of these © 
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foremost representatives of the Dutch intellectual 
conscience, on the first day of the German occupation 
of the Netherlands, is still felt. Ter Braak committed 
suicide when the Gestapo came to fetch him. Du Perron 
died of a heart attack the same day. The great poet 
Adriaan Roland Holst, like the principal literary men 
of an older generation, the novelist Ferdinand Bordewijk 
whose work moves between the two opposities of chaotic 
fear and severe discipline, and the literary phenomenon, 
Simon Vestdijk, a novelist, poet and essayist and an 
extremely subtle and astonishingly gifted writer, stay 
aloof from literary life. 

Dutch critics and Dutch readers, faced with the 
extraordinarily productive Vestdijk, the author of at 
least sixty literary works, are often quite at a loss. 
There would be no problem if he could be classified 
as an industrious second-rate author. But that is 
impossible. His work has always been on an unusually 
high level. Critics have tried to pinpoint him by 
labelling him a wizard, or a_ psychological unraveller. 
In all his work he is undoubtedly a_ psychological 
individualist, attempting to free himself from all sorts 
of personal obsessions and anxieties by means of his 
writing. His novels fall into two categories: historical 
novels of a quite objective sort, and what are often 
more or less autobiographical novels of the present day, 
in which the world .of Vestdijk’s experience is directly 
reflected. Vestdijk is one of the first writers in Dutch 
literature to adapt modern psychological theories and 
assimilate them creatively into “personal property”. 

The foundations of existence which were already 
problematic to writers like Ter Braak and Du Perron, 
have fallen away completely for the principal prose- 
writers of the post-war period. They share the lack of 
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belief in all great causes, as I explained earlier, which 
is characteristic of the post-war generations everywhere. 
War, cold war, the quarrels of the older generation 
are not their affair. Yet they only seem indifferent. 
They probably do care about what is happening with 
the world but their fear and anger are turned inside. 
Their pose of indifference is of vital importance to 
them to show the older generations that they do not 
trust them, and that if they care for anything, it is for 
their own solutions to the problems of existence, which 
they unfortunately are at a loss to define. 

Willem Frederik Hermans who certainly deserves to 
be called a Dutch angry young man is a kind of 
outsider, lost in the world, displaced in his own 
country. Life seems pointless to him, chaos the rule. 
He reveals in most of his work a strong disgust with 
all heroics about the time of occupation, which he has 
in common with his contemporaries, and a kind of despair 
about the fate of youth in a small country. This feeling 
of insufficiency and failure was clearly marked in his 
novel, “Ik heb altijd gelijk” (I am always right) about 
the nearly insane bitterness of a young Dutch soldier who 
after post-war fighting in the former Netherlands Indies 
has to return to the over-populated Netherlands. In his 
new novel “De donkere kamer of Damocles” (The Dark 
Room of Damocles), he impresses upon the reader more 
urgently than ever that the world of trust and fidelity 
is a lie : that of evil intentions is the only reality. 

Hermans needs this climate of terror and chaos in 
which everyone is an outlaw. In such a climate he, as 
a Dutch “angry young man”, is best able to scoff at 
the pitiful established order of things so virtuously 
maintained in the face of the chaos into which everything 
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War, occupation and the strong disillusionment 
which set in in the years following the liberation, 
released a new poetic force. Such poets as Lucebert, 
Remco Campert, Gerrit Kouwenaar and Hans Andreus 
believed that their real liberation had begun with the 
absorption of the many poetical innovations in France 
and the United States and their new appreciation of 
the astounding possibilities of a free and unhampered 
use of the language. Examples of this new poetry they 
found in the work of Antonin Artaud, Rene Char, 
Henri Michaux—in the surrealistic climate which helped 
them to overcome the paralysing effects of the occupation. 

Among other authors of the young generation 
should be mentioned Harry Mulisch, whose work, with 
its extraordinary imaginative strength, might be described 
as one of gay despair: he has a youthful bouyancy 
and charm which goes well with his most un-Dutch 
lightness of touch. One of Simon Vinkenoog’s novels, 
“Wij Helden” (We Heroes), is an illustration of Robert 
Margerit’s thesis that man is a coward because he 
accepts life and at the same time a hero merely because 
he lives. Behind this short novel one can sense a great 
deal of mistrust on the part of the author who looks 
upon himself as a spokesman for his generation. His cool 
aloofness conceals an internalized indignation, anger and 
fear. 

It is easy to understand that the loss of the 
Netherlands Indies created a need among writers who 
knew the country well to give expression to the nostalgia 
of many Dutch people for the past, for their life and 
work in the Indies that were and are no more. H. 
J. Friedericy, a Dutch diplomat, now cultural attaché 
in London, wrote a number of books in a sober, concise 
style that is at the same time distinguished and deeply 
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moving, in which he imaginatively recreates his past as 
an administrative official in Southern Celebes, a land that 
continues to haunt him half a world away. 

After the liberation, novels, stories and poems 
about the hardships of the occupation and the spirit 
of Dutch resistance were published in an _ unending 
stream. Few of these books, however, were of lasting 
literary value. An exception should be made for Het 
Achterhuis, the diary of the fifteen-year-old Anne Frank, 
discovered after her death in a German concentration 
camp in Poland and published in 1947. She wrote 
about her own moving experiences in the midst of her 
family while hiding from the Germans in a house along 
an Amsterdam canal. Since then a number of books 
have been written about either the experiences of the 
Dutch Jews who were hidden in Dutch homes, or 
about the inhuman concentration camp of Westerbork, 
in the northern part of the Netherlands, where the Dutch 
Jews were held by the Germans before their deportation 
to Poland. 

It is evident that the youngest generations of Dutch — 
writers mirror in their work the widespread tensions 
which are felt in the era of the concentration camp. 
They find little comfort in pondering about what is 
awaiting them. Yet none of these young people possess 
the melancholy awareness typical of the pre-war generation 
of having lost so many certitudes and values in the 
past havoc. They do not look back at former illusions, 
they never had any. The evils or the exciting cameraderie 
of the time of occupation do not mean a thing to 
them. What remains in their work is mainly the fear 
characteristic for our time—to be closed in, to be stifled 
with no way of escape. This then they have in common 
with so many other young writers everywhere. 
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If there is a difference, it lies principally in the 
conditions peculiar to Dutch writing. The always existing 
fear of provincialism became so intense during and 
after the war that some of these young people find 
the obstacles of writing in a small country virtually 
impossible to overcome. In fact, in their poetry and 
prose they are doing symbolically what in the years 
following the war so many emigrating Hollanders did 
in reality : looking for living space. The contentment 
of former times, the enjoyment of small bourgeois virtues, 
will never completely return. .The need for a closer 
contact with the other European countries, with the 
world, is greater than ever, especially in the field of 
literature and the arts. 

For literature I see only one way out: the solution 
of the important question of translations. Fortunately, 
the Foundation for the Promotion of the Translation of 
Dutch Literary Works publishes a quarterly bulletin, 
“Literary Holland” which contains synopses of important 
Dutch literary achievements. This Foundation has been 
doing useful work. Furthermore, now that the highly 
readable quarterly, “Delta” published in the English 
language, is in its second year of publication, there is 
more reason to hope that Dutch literature will finally 
receive a better hearing. 


SOME WORDS IN ASOKA’S INSCRIPTIONS 
RECONSIDERED 


By 


AMULYACHANDRA SEN 


Tue meaning of some words used in Asoka’s inscriptions 
needs further consideration. 

In Rock Edict 1, Asoka says that formerly many 
animals were slaughtered daily for his kitchen but that 
after this Edict was issued only two peacocks and one 
deer were killed. Some think this was done for those 
members of the royal household who did not give up 
meat-eating. But why did particularly the peacock and 
the deer continue to be killed? It has been surmised 
that perhaps Asoka himself was very fond of such meat. 
Another reason might perhaps have been the size of 
these two animals—the deer being the largest among 
quadrupeds and the peacock among fowls, the meat 
whereof was eaten. The idea perhaps was to provide 
the maximum quantity of meat by killing the minimum 
number of lives, compare for instance the Hasti-tapasas, 
‘elephant-ascetics’ mentioned by the Jainas, who killed 
an elephant once a year and lived on its meat through 
the whole year. 

In Rock Edict 9, Asoka says that women perform 
many useless ceremonies on various occasions such as 
childbirth etc. The term used for “women” is mahidayo 
(i.e.=mahilah) at Girnar, striyaka (=striyah) at 
Shahbazgarhi and 1thi (=striyah) at Dhauli, for which 
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however the Mansehra and Kalsi versions have abaka- 
janika and abaka-jani(yo) respectively. This word was 
translated by Biihler (ZDMG, 33.433) as ‘nurses and 
mothers’ and by Hultzsch as ‘mothers and wives’. The 
word amba and its other derivatives mean in Sanskrit 
‘mother, good woman’ etc. Biihler took it as meaning 
‘nurse’ probably because in German Amme_ means 
‘a nurse’. If janika can be taken as derived from 
jana, the word abaka-janika may mean ‘the mother- 
folk, or women’, but if janika is to be taken as mean- 
ing ‘producing, generating’, then abaka may be < abbaka 
< abbhaka < arbhaka, ‘a child’, and therefore abaka-janika 
would mean ‘child-producers (i.e. women)’. It may be 
also relevant to note in this connection that the word 
amba-kapilika (and its variants) occur in Pillar Edict 
5 in the sense probably of ‘mother-ants’, but in no 
version thereof is the word amba contracted into aba or 
abaka. 

In Rock Edict 12, Asoka says, samavayo eva sadhu 
(Girnar version) which is practically the same in other 
versions as well except at Shahbazgarhi which reads 
sayamo ( =samyamah, ‘self-restraint’) for samavaya. Samavaya 
is usually translated as ‘concord, harmony’ etc whereas 
Shahbazgarhi evidently used the word samyama in the 
sense of sama+vdada, ‘restraint in speech’. But ‘concord’ 
and ‘self-restraint’ are not synonyms but rather different 
concepts. Samavaya is probably to be derived not from 
samavada but from samavaya (sam—avavi) in the sense 
of ‘coming or meeting together, contact, assemblage, 
intimate relation’ etc (Monier-Williams’ Dictionary, sub 
voce) and this sense may be briefly expressed by the 
word ‘intercommunion’. That this was the _ sense 
intended, is corroborated by what Asoka says imme- 
diately next in explanation of the word viz. ‘that is to 
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say that (people) should listen to and respect one another’s 
doctrines.’ 

In Rock Edict 13, Asoka says that shortly after 
the conquest of the Kalingas, he felt ‘a strong dhamma- 
vayo’ (Girnar version) etc. This word vayo appears as 
vaye at Kalsi and as (va)ye at Mansehra and has been 
understood by some as being equilvalent to vada, i.e. 
dharma-vada, ‘religious discussion or study’. But more 
probably vaya is to be taken here as=vdéta, ‘wind, air’ 
(in the medical sense, as one of the three humours of 
the body, the other two being pitta and kapha) meaning 
‘strong disposition or leanings toward’ etc. Senart derived 
dhammavaya from dharmavaya i.e. dharma+avaya and 
explained avaya as ‘going into=practice’. But in that 
case both Girnar and Kalsi would not have shortened 
the first @ of dhammavaya. Instead of vaya however, 
Shahbazgarhi has Silana=Silana, i.e. ‘practice’ which is 
nearer in meaning to vata than to vada. 

In Rock Edict 13, Asoka recounts the evils of 
conquering an unconquered country, in connection with 
which are used the words abhiratanam va vinikhamana 
{Girnar). In the other versions, the last word appears 
as vinikhamane (Kalsi), nikramanam (Shahbazgarhi) and 
vini(k)ramani (Mansehra). There is no doubt that these 
words stand for niskramana or viniskramana. The clause has 
been translated by Hultzsch as ‘deportation of (their) 
beloved ones’. But to mean ‘carrying away or deporta- 
tion’, the words apavaho (‘vaho, ‘vahe) and apavudhe are 
used twice earlier in this very edict, and _ therefore 
viniskramana must have a different meaning. Various 
words derived from nihvkram have been used at many 
places in the Asoka Inscriptions in the sense of ‘going 
out, going forth’ (on tours of inspection, or for hunting or 
on pilgrimage—Rock Edicts 3 and 8 ; Ist Separate Kalinga 
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Rock Edict). Therefore vi-nihVkram must mean some 
special kind of ‘going out’. In the context of Rock 
Edict 13, it probably means ‘going away, or fleeing’. 
Now where could the brave Kaliigas go away or flee 
after their defeat and after the death, slaughter and 
deportation as prisoners of thousands of their countrymen, 
to which the Edict refers? Possibly not so much to 
other parts of the Asokan empire, or even to the 
southern kingdoms outside but in friendly relations with 
Asoka’s empire. More probably they went wholly outside 
the sphere of Agoka’s influence. For a brave and proud 
coastal people like the Kalingas who in later times 
became famous for their maritime activities and settlements 
in Burma and islands of South-East Asia, it would be 
natural, when defeated, to ‘go away’ by sea out of 
Asoka’s reach. The word viniskramana therefore may 
be translated as ‘emigration’. In that case, again, we 
have here in this Edict, the first historical reference to 
the emigration of Indians of the east coast to countries 
across the Bay of Bengal, for so far, no positive historical 
evidence was available of Indian colonization of South- 
East Asian countries before the Christian era. 

In Rock Edict 14, Asoka says that numerous Edicts. 
have already been caused to be engraved by him and 
that he will ‘cause other (inscriptions) as well to be 
engraved (in future)’. In this connection, while some 
versions with slight variants have likhapaytsam ceva, Kalsi 
has lekhapesami -cva nikyam (of the last word, only ni is 
legible also at Mansehra). The meaning of this word 
nikyam is not clear. Senart and Bihler took it as a 
dialectical variant of Prakrit niccam < Sk. nityam, meaning 
‘constantly, always’ etc. But more possibly nikyam is 
either an engraver’s error for or a dialectical variant 
of nikyayam=nikayam, for in Rock Edict 12 also, Kalsi 
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writes (n) iky (@) y (@) for nikayah, and it is usual for 
the Kalsi dialect to introduce » after the consonants 
k and g, e.g. panatikya (Rock Edict 4), natikye (RE 5), 
cilathitikya (ibid, ‘thitikya, RE 6), samsayikye (RE 9), 
akalikye (ibid), palamtikyaye (for parairikaya, RE 10), 
hidalokikye (RE 11), vacabhumikya (RE 12), Kaligya (RE 13), 
Kaligyesu (ibid), Kaligyani (ibid), natikya (ibid), Alikyasudale 
(ibid), Bhoja-Pitinikyesu (ibid), palamtikyameva (ibid), 
hida-lokikya (ibid), and palalokikya (ibid). And nikayam 
here would perhaps mean ‘others, many others, many 
more’ etc. 

In Separate Kalinga Rock Edict I, Asoka speaks 
of the various causes such as envy, anger etc, on account 
of which officials are not able to act impartially or 
properly (towards alleged offenders)—imehi cu jatehi no 
sampatipajati—isaya etc, and then he says that the officials 
should strive thus: ‘That these causes may not arise 
in us’ ete jaia no huvevu mama ti. The word jata in 
these clauses has been explained as ‘dispositions’ by 
Senart and Hultzsch, who justify this rather unusual 
meaning of the word on etymological grounds. Now, 
the words imani jatani occur again in Pillar Edicts 5 
(Delhi-Topra, line 2) and 7 (ibid, line 30) where from 
the contexts imani jatani avadhiyani katani, se yatha suke 
salika etc (PE 5) and imdni ca imani jatani avadhiyani 
....katani (PE 7), it would appear that the words imdni 
jatani mean ‘these (various) kinds (of animals)’. Here 
jatani has no direct reference etymologically to animals 
or to ‘born beings’, for the words used by Asoka 
everywhere else to denote animals or living beings are 
jiva and prana, and in Pillar Edict 5, to signify ‘classes 
or kinds of animals, or various animals’ the words used 
are jiva-nikayani. The sense in which jata is used in 
SKRE 1 would therefore seem to be just ‘various kinds’ 
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etc i.e. it is a word denoting only plurality or ‘a multitude 
or collection of things forming a class’ (Monier-Williams’ 


Dictionary) .* 


*A paper read at the All-India Oriental Conference, Oct. 1959. 
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GRAECO-ROMAN FINDS FROM BENGAL 
By 


ParesH CHANDRA Das GupTa 


It is known from the classical texts that when Alexander 
in the 4th century B.C. marched up to the eastern 
borders of the Punjab, he heard about the large military 
preparations of the nations of the Prasii (Magadha) 
and the Gangaridae (Bengal) to destroy his victorious 
columns. Probably this was the first time that the 
Greeks had definite knowledge about the nations living 
in the Gangetic delta. From early sources we know 
that since this occasion the Greeks knew more and 
more about this eastern country. After the expulsion 
of Seleukos from India, the Greek ambassadors like 
Megasthenes and Deimachos attended the Maurya court 
which was naturally conducive to a closer acquaintance 
between this country and the Hellenistic world. The 
accounts of Megasthenes, though inaccurate and fiction- 
like in character, has dealt with the geography of the 
land of Gangaridae. 

The Indian Ocean was, probably, explored by a 
Greek named Patrokles in the 3rd century B.C. From 
the accounts of Strabo we learn that at the close of 
the Ist century B.C. western sailors maintained their 
maritime trade with the regions at the mouth of the 
Ganga. The trade flourished particularly when Egypt 
became a Roman province after the signal victory of 
Octavius over Anthony and Cleopatra in the naval 
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battle of Actium (31 B.C.). Gradually, the famous 
Egyptian ports of Berenice and Myos Harmos on the 
Red Sea coast turned to be the very centres of an 
eastern sea trade. The accounts of Strabo, Pliny, Ptolemy 
as well as the Periplus refer to this ancient trade between 
the Graeco-Romans and the nation of Gangaridae or 
Bengal. The Periplus and the works of Pliny and Ptolemy 
mention two large port-cities of Bengal, Tamralipta 
and Gange. From the latter, it is known, spices, pearls 
and muslin were regularly exported to the western 
countries. Whereas many ancient Pali and Sanskrit 
texts directly or indirectly refer to the prosperity or 
importance of the port of Tamralipta, one text, the 
Dasakumaracarita of Dandin (c. 6th cent. A.D.), describes 
the coming of a Greek (Yavana) merchant vessel to 
this city and the vicissitudes suffered by its ‘crew in 
this connection. 

The archaeological explorations in Bengal particularly 
conducted by the Asutosh Museum of Indian Art of 
the Calcutta University have brought to light many 
rare antiquities of Graeco-Roman origin. These objects 
are the silent witnesses of the long-forgotten peaceful 
commercial relation between Bengal and the far-off 
Mediterranean world which once existed about two 
thousand years ago and even earlier. 

The archaeological finds of Graeco-Roman origin 
have been discovered by the present writer at four 
ancient sites of Bengal viz. Tamluk (ancient Tamralipta) 
and Tilda in Midnapur district and Chandraketugarh, 
Boral and Atghara in 24-Parganas district. Among 
these sites Tamralipta was quite well-known to the 
ancient Graeco-Romans, while Chandraketugarh seems 
to have concealed in all probability the ruins of the 
vanished port of Gange mentioned in the Periplus of 
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the Erythraean Sea (1st century A.D.) and in the writings 
of Ptolemy (2nd century A.D). 

During an exploration conducted at Tamluk about 
sixteen years ago, two pottery-vases were recovered, the 
shapes and designs of which, according to T. N. 
Ramachandran, recall Egyptian, Minoan and Mycenaean 
parallels. The explorations carried out at Tamluk by 
the present writer in recent years have resulted in the 
discovery of a class of pottery-fragments, several terra- 
cotta figures, and a unique small gold coin, all of 
which are of Graeco-Roman character. The pottery- 
fragments belong to the rouletted variety and had been 
formerly found in several ancient sites of Orissa and 
South India (Sisupalgarh, Arikamedu, Salihundam etc) ; 
they came to India from the Roman world by way of 
trade and were later on imitated by the Indian vase- 
makers. The neck of a polished red vase of a 
characteristic shape and a parallel perforation near the 
mouth seems to be of Roman origin, and similar types 
had been formerly found at Kolhapur and Chandravalli 
in the western and southern parts of India. A terra- 
cotta sprinkler of Roman origin was also discovered 
during an excavation at Tamluk conducted by the 
Archaeological Department of India in 1955. Among 
the terra-cotta figures of Graeco-Roman type, the most 
remarkable is a double-faced figure (1”x6.6’) wearing 
helmets. There is a large ring above, which may mean 
that this object looking like a canopic vase was once 
used as the lid of a large pottery. The figure with its 
double faces, sharp features and helmets clearly recall 
the ancient figures of Janus, the warrior Door-God of 
ancient Rome. The figure may also be compared with 
a terra-cotta mould of the so-called head of a Roman 
warrior formerly discovered at Sisupalgarh in Orissa, 
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and now in the Asutosh Museum. The other terra- 
cotta sculptures with Graeco-Roman affinity found at 
Tamluk include a seated boy, a female bust, and several 
female figures (probably yaksinis) of Suiga and Kushan 
epochs wearing chiton-like dress. 

A small gold coin (diameter 1") from Tamralipta is 
unique in the field of Indian numismatics. The metro- 
logy of the coin (6.25 grains) as well as the process 
of its making by double-die system leaving slight incuses 
on both sides rather correspond with those of the coins 
of the Hellenistic world. The style of the reverse motif 
showing a couchant bull or antelope under a four-spoked 
wheel is also un-Indian and its treatment is analogous 
with the supple but conventional style of the animal 
motifs of some of the coins of the Asian Greek states 
like Byzantium and Chalcedon. There are two large 
devices on the obverse, the second of which looks 
clearly like “L”, while the first letter looks like a letter 
in ornamental form. At the margin of the flan on the 
obverse there are traces of Indian Brahmi letters whose 
palaeography corresponds with the letter-style of the 
Kushan period (Ist cent. A.D.—2nd cent. A.D.). More 
than half a century ago ‘“‘a great find of gold coins of 
Constantine, Gordian etc, in beautiful preservation” 
were found near Bamanghati (Singbhum district), which 
lies between Chaibasa and Balasore and stood on the 
main road from Tamluk. 

Tilda, a site near Tamralipta, has also yielded two 
interesting terra-cottas. A small moulded head (1.3”x 1.1") 
ot probably a female with an elaborate head-dress 
bears an unmistakable Graeco-Roman character, which 
also once prevailed in the art of Gandhara and Mathura 
in the Kushan epoch due to Indo-European cultural 
and political contact in Afghanisthan and Central Asia. 
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A terra-cotta tablet (2.1" x 2.8”) inscribed with Greek 
letters was discovered at Tilda very recently. The 
inscription has been read as ““Euru—eon” i.e. “the East 
wind that came with the dawn”, which may have been 
the thanksgiving of a Greek sailor to the “East Wind” 
for a safe sea-voyage. It is well-known that the way 
of the monsoon in the Indian Ocean was discovered by 
one Hippalus probably in the first century A.D., 
which made sea-voyages between Indian and western 
countries easier. The discovery made it possible for 
mariners to sail through the mid-ocean instead of along 
the coast-line. So, it is natural that a Greek sailor 
would thank the East wind which had helped him to 
reach the land of Gangaridae (Bengal). In this connec- 
tion, it may be mentioned that the archaeological site 
of Tilda lies very near the river Kansai which is 
generally identified with the famous river Kapisa men- 
tioned in the celebrated Sanskrit classic Raghuvamsa 
(IV, 38) of Kalidasa. The river still serves as a 
waterway for small fishing boats sailing from the interiors 
of the Midnapur district to the sea. 

Antiquities of Graeco-Roman character have also 
been discovered at the site of Chandraketugarh near 
Calcutta. These finds consist of typical rouletted wares 
and fragments of terra-cotta figures. The numerous 
fragments of rouletted wares from Chandraketugarh 
remind us of similar examples from Tamralipta. The 
mutilated terra-cotta moulded plaques show lower parts 
of female figures, one wearing chiton-like costume and 
the other Roman drapery with fine folds; whereas, a 
diademed female head recalls a similar Hellenistic head 
from the Sirkap mound at Taxila. Apart from these, 
there are other mutilated figures showing Graeco-Roman 
sandals and drapery, which we also find on some of 
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the plastic examples of the Gandhara and analogous 
extra-Indian schools of Bamiyan or Fondukistan. 

The Graeco-Roman finds from Chandraketugarh 
support an earlier view venturing to locate the famous 
port of Gange, mentioned in the Periplus and in the 
works of Ptolemy, in the region of Chandraketugarh. 
Here it is interesting to note that according to the 
statement of Ptolemy, Gange lay to the east of its sister- 
port Tamralipta. The site of Chandraketugarh also lies 
to the east of Tamluk. 

Some rare finds from Harinarayanpur on the river- 
side about four miles south of Diamond Harbour below 
Calcutta also reveal exotic features. Apart from a unique 
terra-cotta seal with Minoan and Egyptian affinity, there 
are numerous pottery-fragments with rouletted pattern 
of Roman origin, which were found in the region due 
to soil-erosions caused by river-waves. Similar examples, 
it is known, were recently discovered along with other 
early finds while digging a deep tank at Bahiri, a 
village near the sea-coast of the Contai subdivision of 
the Midnapur district. The antiquities from the site of 
Harinarayanpur, largely comprising of purely Indian 
terra-cottas and coins (3rd cent. B. C. to Ist cent. A.D.) 
as well as innumerable stone beads, show that the place 
was very probably a prosperous harbour in ancient times 
after serving as a mooring station for the foreign vessels 
on the way to Tamralipta, a little further north on 
the left. 

At the end of the year 1956 the present writer 
began exploring the ancient site of Atghara on the 
dried-up bed of the old course of a river (probably 
once connected with the Adi Ganga) midway between 
Calcutta and Diamond Harbour. The site has yielded 
along with terra-cotta figures and coins of Sunga and 
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Kushan periods, typical rouletted wares and three gray 
sherds of slightly low-bottomed terra-cotta dishes. The 
pattern on these gray pieces with traces of black slip 
seems to be closely affiliated with the rouletted designs, 
whereas the shape corresponds more with the Arretine 
dishes discovered at Arikamedu near Pondichery in South 
India. Apart from these, the fine folds of the cloth 
of a headless male figure in a striding attitude are 
reminiscent of Hellenistic style and technique. In 1958, 
the present writer explored the early site of Boral 
situated on the bank of the Adiganga (the old Ganges) 
about 4 miles from South Calcutta and collected among 
other antiquities a finely polished sherd of a rouletted 
pottery and a buff-coloured rouletted vase which suggest 
Indo-Roman connection with the place about two 
thousand years ago. 
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HERMANN KEYSERLING’S LIFE AND 
PHILOSOPHY 


By 


BARONESS ELEONORE VON DUNGERN 


As a philosopher, Hermann Keyserling was not so 
much an intellectual thinker as a wise man, and it is 
difficult to characterize his philosophy by such modern 
philosophical designations as methodical, empirical, 
rationalistic, biological, psychological, etc even though 
his work was immensely rich and many-sided. 

Hermann Keyserling was born in Esthonia in a 
landscape like Finland, covered with immense woods 
and large lakes. He who has ever been in the loneliness 
of the Finnish landscape in midsummer days when the 
nights never become quite dark and the days are rich 
with the most marvellous colours and changing lights, 
will never forget it. In order to understand Keyserling’s 
philosophy and character, we must keep this landscape 
in mind as well as a Finnish legend which is symbolical 
of Keyserling’s mission. The Finnish legend tells us 
that long ago one. day, a man, stepping out of the 
Finnish woods, saw a great lake lying in the sun 
tinted with many colours. Overwhelmed by its beauty, 
he began to sing—it was the outpouring of his heart. 
He sang day after day. The woods, the lake and the 
sky were filled with his voice which was rich with joy, 
with pain, with hope, with distress and with admiration. 
The birds in the sky and the animals in the woods 
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began to answer. Every day his song became more 
articulate and thus the human language was born. It 
was created by singing, not by thinking. So also 
Keyserling’s work was to express man’s inner life, so 
that he can realize himself and communicate with 
others from the centre of his inner being. 

There is a cosmic stream in Keyserling. Frank 
Thiess, the great German novelist, describes him thus : 
“He belongs to those superhuman beings, of whom only 
a few exist and who seem to be doomed to extinction. 
Those are the great and elementary personalities. He 
was great in the streaming abundance of ingenious 
ideas, elementary in his complete indifference to the 
laws of convention. He spent his life entirely uncondi- 
tionally, without calculation or economy. There was 
nothing he disliked so much as meanness. He knew 
how to enjoy the beauty of life and to endure its 
pains. He was great in taking, but what he gave 
himself was incomparable. His forceful and thundery 
personality discharged voltages of spiritual light of 
cosmic power. Wherever he stood, in smart society or 
at his lecture desk, his being was surrounded by the 
freedom of lonely woods and the brightness of sparkling 
nights’. This is a very good picture of Keyserling, 
which reminds us of the Finnish singer. 

Keyserling was born in 1880. The estate on which 
his parents lived was far away from any farm or town, 
so that he sometimes did not come to town for years. 
He loved country-life, having an extraordinary close 
relation with animals. Both understood one another 
very well. His best friends were the birds. At certain 
hours of the day they visited him, sitting on his shoulders 
or at his table. They usually came one or two hours 
before sunset and then went back to the woods. 
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When he was sixteen years old he went to the University 
of Riga. His country-life was over, and University life 
began. His love for nature brought him to study physics. 
Three years later he received his Doctor’s degree in 
Geology at the University of Vienna. But not satisfied 
with the scientific knowledge he had gained, he felt 
an urgent desire to go deeper into the problems of 
nature and of spirituality. He continued his studies 
with philosophy as the main subject. Yet as before, 
nature remained of great interest and significance to 
him. It led him to the starting point of philosophy, 
viz. the cosmic unity of the world, on which he developed 
his philosophy later on. When he was only 22 years 
old he wrote his first book, “The Structure of the 
World”, in which he freed himself from the domination 
of mathematical thinking. The book contained traces 
of the issues of his later philosophical conceptions, such 
as that there are different streams within ourselves, 
which we should combine and cultivate in such a way 
that they can form a single and open-minded personality 
conscious of our responsibilities to God for our life 
here on earth. His second book entitled “Immortality” 
was written with the sensibility of an artist. It is 
based on a vision of the Infinite, which the sight of 
seemingly aimless streaming of the ocean had created 
in him. When his first two books had been published, 
Keyserling continued his studies abroad, feeling the 
need for coming into contact with points of view and 
impulses, other than he could get at the universities. 
He went to Berlin, Paris, London, Vienna and Florence. 
Though still very young—he was only twenty-five 
then—he was asked to deliver lectures. Unfortunately 
this happy beginning of his career was interrupted by 
the death of his father, which forced him to give up 
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his travels and studies and to return home to Esthonia 
to the estate he had inherited. Keyserling had hardly 
any abilities to make and to keep money, but he 
proved to be a good farmer. He cultivated the meadows 
and the forest and by the choice of a good and able 
assistant was finally able to gain a remarkable profit 
from his estate. So he succeeded in 1911 in financing 
a world tour by his own earnings. 

As regards Keyserling’s philosophy, a few words 
of explanation are necessary. St. John said “In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God. 
The name was in the beginning with God. In him 
was light, and the light was the light of man”. The 
Word as the power of God has its root in the Greek 
Logos of the pre-Christian era, which meant originally 
speech and word, but its significance grew and changed, 
shaped by Greek, Jewish and Christian thoughts. We 
feel in it India’s wisdom and religion as well, for very 
probably Indian thought penetrated through Iran to 
Greece and influenced some thinkers there. 

In European philosophy the word Logos has its 
root in Greek philosophy, at first in the philosophy of 
Heraclitus who lived about 544-483 B.C., the age as 
well of Buddha, Confucius and Mahavira. Heraclitus 
constructed his deep philosophy on the Logos as the 
World Law, symbolized as an eternal fire creating the 
good and the bad, night and day, war and peace. 
This World Law is never at rest, always streaming 
and acting, and yet it is a resting place in itself, 
without beginning or end. Wisdom according to 


Heraclitus means to know the law of the Logos and 
to submit to its demands. Heraclitus has influenced 
European philosophy till our present day, and he appealed 
to Hegel, Nietzsche, Lassalle and even to Lenin. Later 
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on the Stoics began to teach the personification of the 
Logos as God. Philo, the Jewish-Greek philosopher 
identified the Logos with the highest archangel of God. 
Nearly at the same time, Apostle John translated the 
Logos as the Word of God and as light in man. 
He emphasized the significance of the Word still further 
by saying “The Logos was made flesh and dwelt 
among us and we beheld his glory”. 

The issue as Keyserling wants it to be understood 
is neither identical with the Logos nor with the Divine 
Word. It belongs to them only as far as both are 
parts or realisations of the origin. His philosophy sought 
for a symbol of the supreme Reality behind all 
appearances. Of mankind and the creation, Keyserling 
regarded this supreme Reality as the Origin. Keyserling’s 
philosophy is far more a movement towards truth as 
a fixed and determined goal. In his book “Creative 
Understanding” and “Recovery of Truth” he explains 
creative understanding as leading to truth. There are 
two different aspects of creative understanding, according 
to him, viz. Enligtenment which is granted to man 
after struggle and fight, and Realisation on a lower 
level, which means that man can prove the meaning 
of his own life. A hard fate may become the vehicle 
of a man’s enlightenment. Keyserling represented the 
activity of mankind as in a world orchestra—‘We 
have to look at mankind as an orchestra, in which 
everybody has to play the melody of his life as well 
as he can. But no one plays the melody of his life 
only, he also plays a greater one. This greater melody 
encloses the inner sense of every simple bar. Therefore, 
everyone plays the melody of his life in the right 
manner if, voluntarily, he plays the melody of God. 
If somebody plays like this, a greater melody than the 
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melody of his life is expressed by him”. This became 
the basis of Keyserling’s psychology of the people of 
the world demonstrated in his books “Spectrum of Europe” 
and “America Set Free”. 

The roots of Keyserling’s philosophy are Greek, 
Jewish and Christian. Yet it was India which gave him 
the realisation of it. Keyserling was thirty years old 
when he came over to India. He had been successful 
in life to a high degree and his name was known in 
European philosophy. Yet he felt dissatisfied, though 
not in a purely negative manner. His dissatisfaction 
was the inarticulate knowledge of a Meaning of Life, 
lying in the centre of mankind, available to everyone, 
but which he could not grasp yet. In later years referring 
to his world tour he wrote in his book “Men as 
Symbols”: “I travelled round the world because I 
wanted to see how far a man moves round his own 
axis wandering through the cultures and religions of 
mankind”. 

An old proverb says: “If the pupil is ready, the 
teacher arrives”. India became his teacher. Her wisdom 
realized in the Upanishads, the Bhagavad-Gita, the 
Hindu life, and in the great poet and_ philosopher 
Rabindranath Tagore, the personification of India’s 
wisdom, helped him to find the way he longed for. 

During his visit to India, Keyserling was invited 
by Tagore to his house in Calcutta. The description 
of this visit is one of the most beautiful parts in 
Keyserling’s ‘Travel Diary of a Philosopher” which 
was translated into more than fourteen languages. 
Keyserling wrote, “Rabindranath Tagore seemed to be 
a host from a superior and spiritually higher world. 
Never before have I seen in any man the substance 
of the soul so highly spiritualized and concentrated as 
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in Tagore. He is the symbol of man’s highest possibilities, 
a new synthesis of mankind’s old wisdom and modern 
life’. Ten years after this visit, Tagore came to 
Darmstadt where Keyserling had just founded the 
Society for Free Philosophy whose meetings were known 
by the name of “School of Wisdom” all over the world. 
Tagore stayed for a week. This was the famous Tagore 
week at the first congress of the Society for Free 
Philosophy in Darmstadt in 1921. Returning from his 
journey around the world, Keyserling began to build 
up his philosophy. He wanted to pour it out into the 
problems of modern life. Thus he founded the Society 
for Free Philosophy in Darmstadt. He lived there for 
more than twenty years. Then he had to leave. Not 
agreeing with the political ideas propagated in Germany 
from 1933 to 1945, he led a silent and lonely country 
life in the north of Germany and later on, in the 
high mountains of Tyrol. The time of his activity in 
the world was over. It had been a great time for him 
travelling through Europe, to North and South America, 
holding lectures in seven foreign languages, writing 
books and articles, studying foreign people, living with 
them and being their friend. He was never at rest 
from 1920 to 1933, seeming never to be tired or 
exhausted. The inner fire never grew dim. Then came 
a time of silence and retreat. During this time he 
wrote four books which were all proscribed. In spite 
of these troubles he managed to publish three books in 
Paris written directly in French. 

Let us now deal briefly with some characteristic 
aspects of Keyserling’s philosophy. Every thought, 
according to him, has two meanings. On the one 
hand it is an explanation of an_ external object 
while on the other hand, it is an expression of the 
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reality. Explanation and expression are two different 
forms of thought. In India thoughts have the significance 
of expression. There are many philosophical systems 
in India, polytheistic and monotheistic, godless, religious, 
analytical and logical ones, but none of them intend 
to explain the world in the way of western methods 
and meanings. They are the result of symbolic thinking 
in as much as it expresses the inner reality of phenomena. 
“This explains’, says Keyserling, “the fact that Hindu 
thought as it penetrates deeper, uses an ever greater 
number of increasing variety of expressions instead of 
managing with fewer notions. This is so because it is 
not dealing with abstractions, but with an independent 
spiritual substance”. “The Hindus are just as logical 
thinkers as we are. They would have no difficulties to 
construct world systems, as those of Hegel and Parminedes. 
They did not do so. As great metaphysicians they knew 
that the intellect never reaches the origin of life. They 
have never been rationalists. One of the great examples 
that mankind has received from India is this: a highly 
gifted intellect need not necessarily end in rationalism. 
A very high degree of logical knowledge does not 
disturb a free and intuitive outlook on life”. ‘‘Westerners, 
whatever the problems are, aim to grasp an object in an 
objective way. Their intellect is trained in correspondence 
with the external object, trying to explain it. They 
have accomplished this way of thinking to such a 
degree that the ideal of truth, for which both sides are 
longing, appears to the modern Westerner in the form 
of material truth only; that is to say in the accordance 
between subject and object”. 

Both ways of thinking belong to the nature of 
man, representing two different views of life. The one 
view is the metaphysical, the other the empirical. Both 
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build together our human life and both were in harmony 
with one another for a long time. Only since the 
Renaissance there came a change, drawing its strength 
from the discoveries of science and from _ technical 
invention. It is characterised by the maxim ‘‘to measure 
what is measurable and to weigh what is weighable”. 
All phenomena which could neither be measured nor 
be weighed became neglected. Those centuries were 
great in scientific discoveries, in technical inventions 
and in the improving of social conditions and misery. 
The result was a world situation in which a new era 
of world community and equality began. Yet technical 
and social progress is good only so long as it is connected 
with the development of the individual towards an inner 
perfection in keeping with the outward process. 

Keyserling believed the modern ideal of progress a 
wrong one. He accepted the modern forms of thinking, 
the rationalistic, the methodical and the empirical, only 
as tools by means of which the outward world is to 
be conquered. He gives a very interesting description 
of the intellect, of its qualities, its limits and its place 
in the world of men: “The intellect sees everything 
from the outside. It belongs to that side of life which 
is turned towards the earth. He whose consciousness 
is centred in the intellect, lives apart from the origin 
and the interior life’. 

Keyserling’s goal: was to combine the new technical 
world with the realm of the spirit, intuition and religious 
belief, uniting them on a higher level of consciousness. 
He never disparaged the intellect. Man, unable to live © 
a thoroughly natural life as animals do, is destined to 
lead an artificial life. Things become difficult only 
when the intellect is regarded as the last proof and 
judgment of life. 
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Beginning in the fellowship of Kant, Keyserling 
tried at first to work along the philosophical lines of 
Kant. At a time enthusiastic over the power of the 
rational, Kant asked courageously ; “How far may man 
recognise the world in an objective manner?” He 
examined this question with splendid exactitude, recog- 
nising space and time only as a frame in which man 
moves. He did not acknowledge space and time as 
objective world realities. Keyserling considered this 
question as: one of the deepest asked in Europe since 
centuries. Personally he was more interested in the 
being of man and in his spiritual revival in the 
new technical world. Therefore he changed Kant’s 
question “How far may man recognise the world in an 
objective manner ?” to the question: “To what depths 
may man recognise the world ?” 

India gave Keyserling spiritual rebirth, and Europe 
the scientific tools and the logical training of thoughts. But 
there was still a gap in his view of the world, of which 
he was aware himself. There were forces in him which 
he could not yet express, belonging neither to the 
spirit, nor the soul, nor to the intellect. They were a 
part of his biological being. But he was unable to talk 
of them in biological or psychological terms. He knew 
modern psycho-analysis, which, through C. G. Jung, 
discovered a large archaic level of unconsciousness in 
man, common to everyone, and he knew as well the 
teachings of Freud and Adler, the well-known psycho- 
analysts who proclaimed sex and hunger for power as 
the main urges in man. He agreed and disagreed with 
these psychological designations, being unable to 
incorporate them in his own philosophy. They were 
abstractions, while what he wished was to express 
powerful forces. A new continent came to his help: 
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South America, which he visited on a lecture trip in 1928. 

In South America, Keyserling found the word, the 
symbol to express the biological life in man, dark and 
powerful and not to be expressed by thoughts and 
designation. The symbol is the Spanish word “Gana”. 
It cannot be translated into a foreign language. It 
means a biological, inarticulate movement which man 
is unable to define exactly. He can only notice its 
manifestations. Keyserling explains the Gana _ thus: 
“Gana is to be understood as primordial life, in 
contrast to a life modified and stipulated by the spirit. 
It is without purpose and goal, comparable to the law 
of gravitation, binding man to earth. The laws of 
Gana are primordial hunger and fear. Gana is the 
support of all biological life. It creates feelings and 
actions which we call bad and which are bad when 
the spirit awakens in man. Hate and revenge, cruelty 
and cowardice, falsehood, lies and avarice, bondage, 
the wish to overwhelm and to seduce are born from 
fear and hunger’’. 

The Gana darkened Keyserling’s picture of the rs 
But what it lost in brightness, it gained in depth and 
human understanding. It is an important part of his 
philosophy. We may call the Gana the darkest part — 
of Matter. But dark as Matter ever may be, Keyserling 
did not merely seek for its extinction. He looked ‘at it 
as hard wood which has to be burnt in the spiritual 
fire in man, giving man’s being brightness and glamour. 

“The Travel Diary of a Philosopher”, “The South 
American Meditations” and the “Book of the Origin” 
are the three principal works of Keyserling, the last of 
them being the integration of all his works. In the 
beginning he called it “From Thinking to the Origin”, 
but very soon he recognised the misleading meaning of 
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this title. Thinking as an explanation or expression is 
not the way leading to the origin. Self-realisation is 
the way. His philosophy is a philosophy of world view 
and of self-realisation. His system includes the tension 
between both, unifying them in the Divine Word, as 
the spark of the Super-Mind in man. The centre of 
his philosophy is the realisation of truth in work, life 
and being. He wanted to help to create a new type 
of man, to whom the technical world meant nothing 
but the framework for a world-orchestra of all people 
on earth, in which Eastern and Western thoughts meet 
and knowingly play one melody, each with the 
instrument given to him by birth. 

Creating this new type, Europe will have to over- 
come her retionalistic one-sidedness and her pride in 
her technical perfection and to acknowledge again, as 
she did for centuries, the spiritual origin of man as his 
highest and deepest meaning. 

In Keyserling’s philosophy every religion, every 
philosophy, every nation and country is regarded as 
parts of one common symphony of mankind. He says: 
“If mankind wishes to attain a higher stage of insight, 
it must get beyond both the East and the West. It 
must ascertain what is the communication between both 
and then make this communication the new starting 
point of thoughts. Both ways of thinking are parts of 
one single oneness. It is this oneness in which resides 
the ultimate meaning of both. This ultimate meaning 
has from now on become the basic promise of all future 


thoughts.” 


GURDJIEFF—TEACHER OR WITCHDOCTOR ? 
By 


SRAMANERA JIVAKA 


Tue name of Gurdjieff is known in all corners of the 
world in conjunction with that of his equally famous 
pupil Ouspensky, though no two men could have been 
more different. Groups and societies have been formed 
in all the continents to perpetuate and practise his 
teaching or what his followers conceive to have been 
his teachings. Some people regard him devoutly as a 
Master-Guru who brought a new lesson to a weary 
world, while others shudder at the sound of his name, 
believing him to have been an associate of the devil 
and a purveyor of Black Magic. Truth never lies in 
extremes. 

The sources of Gurdjieff's knowledge are shrouded 
in mystery, unless anything in his as yet unpublished 
papers throws light upon them. On this point he was 
consistently secretive. The thumbnail sketch of his own 
history in the beginning of his only. hitherto published 
book “All and Everything” gives away no secrets, 
although reading between the lines of the book, a good 
deal may be conjectured, some of which, however, will 
not be acceptable to modern credulity. 

That he was born in the Caucasus and was half 
Armenian by birth is generally accepted. That he 
travelled widely in the East and was able to turn his 
hand to any kind of task to earn his livelihood is also 
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well attested, and that his search for Knowledge was 
deep and extensive must also be admitted. A_ study 
of Gurdjieff is made by Ouspensky in his famous book 
“In Search of the Miraculous” which is autobiographical 
as well as philosophical, and it is invaluable for the 
picture it draws of Gurdjieff and his methods of 
teaching as well as going deeply into the ethics and 
metaphysics of his system with its strange cosmology. 
From this work it is clear that Gurdjieff had been 
considerably influenced by Buddhism in all its branches, 
and it was the Buddhistic ethics in Gurdjieff’s teaching 
that interested Ouspensky and which he developed 
especially, handing on his work at his death to his 
own pupil Dr. Nicoll of Harley Street, who gave it to 
the public in a simple and stimulating form in the 
five laborious volumes entitled ‘“‘Psychological Commenta- 
ries on the Teachings of Gurdjieff and Ouspensky.” 

What intrigued Ouspensky so much and what he 
felt was so important was the stress laid on the detrimental 
effect of negative emotions and their expression on the 
human body and mind, and on the need for the 
acquisition of self-knowledge and, following upon that, 
of self-awareness and self-remembering. Here one is 
forcibly reminded of the Buddha's reiterated command 
to his monks to be mindful. Mindfulness was the key 
to higher development. Whether one sat or stood or 
walked or ate or talked or worked or even fulfilled 
the bodily functions, one should always be aware of 
what one was doing and not be thinking of something 
else, as we normally do. By this means concentration 
and one-pointedness would be developed. 

Gurdjieff, too, unceasingly stressed the need for 
self-awareness and self-remembering in the face of the 
mechanical nature of man, as a result of which he 
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reacts like a robot while under the illusion that he is 
acting deliberately. How can you act deliberately 
when you have no will?, he was wont to ask, and he 
vigorously denies our claim either to having a will or 
even to being conscious in our reactions. Man thinks 
he is conscious just because he has _ sense-experience, 
but really he is asleep in the world or even dead— 
Gurdjieff did not pull his punches—while technically alive. 
All this is in keeping with Buddhist doctrine. 

Another basic point seemingly derived from Buddhism 
is the teaching that we do not possess a Self although 
we think we do. But here Gurdjieff digresses from the 
Buddha, for while the latter denied the existence of a 
permanent unchanging Self at all, Gurdjieff, although 
also asserting the absence of a permanent unchanging 
Self, urges his followers to develop just this by attempting 
to unify all the different aspects in their characters, 
their moods and desires, to each of which they habitually 
say ‘I’, as if they were all one and identical. When 
Buddha said there was no Self, Gurdjieff said there is no 
Self but you must create one, you must intergrate your 
personality, eliminating as many of the little ‘I’s as you 
can, so as to form a single ‘I’ which is truly an ‘I’. 

He did not, however, from this point, go on with 
the Buddha to say that even then we must realise that 
such an intergrated ‘I’ is also impermanent and not 
unchanging. It is as if Gurdjieff had seen the need 
for an intermediate step but had not thought that men 
could follow him up a still higher one. The step was 
placed between the idea we have of ourselves as a 
unity and that of our Self as non-existent as an 
identity ; nor anywhere does he teach anything resembling 
the doctrine of skandhas, one of the novel kingpins of 
the Buddha’s philosophy. 
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Where the Buddha laid stress on the acquisition of 
detachment from desires, Gurdjieff accented more 
detachment from negative emotion which drains the 
individual of energy, causes ill-health—mental and 
physical. Negative emotions should never be expressed 
even if they happen to be felt, he taught, for the 
expression of them only roots them the more firmly 
and often causes negative reactions in other people and 
so increases the amount of negativity—and so violence— 
in the world. We are the slaves of events and invariably 
we justify our negative emotions with reference to the 
events that have produced them, regardless of the simple 
fact that we do not have to be angry, resentful, 
sorrowful, sulky or full of self-pity—the most insiduous 
of them all, strengthening and supporting the others. 
If we are so, it is solely our own fault! Here was a 
revolutionary doctrine and basic to his ethical system. 
Naturally people found other things in his teaching 
easier to accept and follow. | 

But none of his teachings was easy. We do not 
know ourselves, he was never tired of asserting, and we 
all think we do. One of the easiest ways of getting 
to know oneself is to listen to the criticisms and 
home-truths of ourselves from others, a thing we are 
loth to do, usually giving counter-abuse or justifying 
when any friend presumes or an enemy is irritated 
sufficiently for his inhibitory politeness to be overcome. 
Easy to say, how hard it is in practice—simply because 
we are mechanical and react before we have time to 
think, utterly unmindful and thefore always being caught 
off our guards. 

Nothing in this part of Gurdjieff’s teaching can 
be condemned. Indeed, it is a teaching that is vital 
to mankind which is threatening to destroy itself because 
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the mechanicalness of the individual is manifesting itself 
also in nations as a whole. But there are two other 
aspects of Gurdjieff that must be taken into consi- 
deration: his own book “All and Everything” and his 
personal practices and methods of dealing with his 
pupils. 

He wrote “All and Everything’ with a view to 
putting his readers off reading it unless they were 
genuinely and perseveringly interested—a strange thing 
for an author to do who hopes to have his book 
published. The circumlocution, long words and repeti- 
tion in the first part will exasperate many, but as one 
persists with it, the writing becomes easier, the subject 
matter more interesting, though still largely allegorical 
and symbolic, and sometimes one cannot help feeling, 
autobiographical. There is nothing Buddhistic about 
this book and the cosmology differs from that given in 
outline by Ouspensky, being more practical and less 
metaphysical. To those who think along such lines it 
offers a clue to the nature and possibilities of man 
which might be realised were he to develop himself 
properly. To others it will appear a fanciful piece of 
ostentatious buffoonery. Certainly here the teaching 
passes into the theosophical and occult, and ethics are 
not openly dealt with although they can be found 
between the lines. 

Gurdjieff’s methods and habits, on the other hand, 
if hearsay is to be trusted, did not bear out the high 
level of his teaching. His gargantuan feasts and insistence 
on his guests, who were all his pupils, drinking heavily 
until, under the influence of alcohol, they stood revealed 
to him for what they were without the polished veneer 
of education and environment, were the source of 
many of the stories told against him. Yet the imbibing 
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of alcohol is banned not only in Buddhism, but also 
in Hinduism and Mohammedanism, and one _ would 
have thought that if he had highly developed powers 
he would have been able to see the auras of his pupils 
and read their thoughts. That he was developed above 
the ordinary, that sober mathematician of rigid morals, 
Ouspensky attests on several occasions, and, indeed, 
he left Gurdjieff in 1921 because he could not reconcile 
himself to aspects of his Guru’s character such as this, 
he himself being Spartan by temperament and believing 
in self-mortification when something could be attained 
thereby. 

In Gurdjieff’s teaching methods there is a strong 
hint of Zen. He was a firm believer in ‘shock’ therapy 
and insisted on complete trust in the Guru as evinced 
in the game of ‘Stop!’ which he devised to train his 
followers, and which Ouspensky describes graphically 
in words which do not suggest that the teacher was 
always able to prevent physical harm coming to his 
pupils. 

But judgment may not be passed on ‘secondhand 
knowledge. He must stand or fall by his doctrine, and 
certainly his central ethical teaching is impeccable 
enough and vital also to a world in the grip of Forces 
that are hurrying it on to its own destruction. 

To awaken !—for which we must first admit we are 
asleep—, to come to know ourselves—for which we must 
first admit we are ignorant of ourselves—, to become 
mindful, to ‘externally consider’—treat others as we 
would be treated by them—, to unify ourselves by 
detaching from and eliminating all those little ‘I’s we 
think are ‘I’, stop justifying ourselves, learn from criticism 
and cease to give expression to negative emotions and 
so weaken them, remember that we do not have to be 
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negative ; if we are, it is our own fault and not that 
of the event which we normally blame—this is the 
ethics of his teaching. 

It is the lot of all teachers to have their teaching 
distorted and perverted after their death. Gurdjieff had 
experience of this in his lifetime, as a rather pathetic 
note mentions at the end of his book. After a car 
accident when no one expected him to live, he left 
hospital suddenly by exerting his power over his injuries 
and came back to find that some of his best pupils 
had thought themselves free at last and had gone off 
and were starting to teach a garbled form of what 
they had learned, for the making of money; the blind 
leading the blind! Since his death, groups have sprung 
up everywhere, as divided in their emphasis on the 
central point of the teaching as the sects of a religion. 
His cosmology roused more interest in those who regarded 
themselves as the intelligentsia than did his demand 
that they should work on themselves. The means he 
used to teach in many cases have become ends in 
themselves due to a distorted sense of values. 

Gurdjieff was undoubtedly a teacher but at what 
level? A teacher must live his teaching if he is truly 
from a higher plane. But surely a witchdoctor could 
never have uttered the fundamental and inspired dictum : 
“Nothing in life could hurt you if only you could learn 
not to react ?” 
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INDIA AND ARMENIA 
By 


MELIK-SIMONYAN 


Forty years ago the revolution changed Armenia’s 
destiny, but prior to that Armenia had existed twenty- 
five centuries, and each century, decade or year had 
been one of sufferings. Armenia’s geographic position 
had cast a spell on her fate, it became a curse. She 
was situated between the East and the West, who could 
not live in peace. For Armenia the passing of ages 
was marked by the trampling of the innumerable armies 
of Alexander of Macedonia, Lucullus, Pompeius, Genghis 
Khan, Tamerlane. The land was devastated by Byzantines, 
Arabs, Persians and Turks. The ruins of Armenian towns 
and temples are more eloquent than any chronicle. 

It must be said for the Armenian people that they 
offered armed resistance to all invaders and _ revolted 
against their oppressors. But that was an exhausting 
and unequal combat bound to end in the _ total 
annihilation of the people. It ended in the mass flight 
of Armenians from their native land. The exodus of 
Armenians began on a big scale in the middle of the 
llth century. We may recall, for example, the migration 
of Armenians to Poland and Moldavia in 1069. Shortly 
thereafter the first refugees found a haven in distant India. 
But five centuries were yet to pass before the migration 
of Armenians to that land assumed mass proportions. 

In those remote days there was in the south of 
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Armenia a city named Djulfa, situated on the caravan 
route which linked Persia with Armenia and further on 
with Asia Minor and the Black Sea ports. That town 
gave birth to enterprising merchants who were quick 
in widening their field of activities. Soon Djulfa became 
an important centre, linking the markets of India and 
Persia with those of Venice and Genoa. The flow of 
trade was a source of wealth for Djulfa’s merchants, 
and the city became prosperous. But this very prosperity 
carried the seed of future calamities which visited the 
city suddenly and ruthlessly. The Persian Shah Abbas 
I had the idea, quite patriotic and at first glance, one 
may say, quite harmless, to develop his country’s trade 
and thereby restore Persia’s treasury which had been 
bled white by wars. But the idea was carried into 
effect by means barbarous in the extreme: thousands 
of people inhabiting the Ararat Valley and Djulfa were 
forcibly moved to Abbas’ kingdom to restore Persia’s 
economy. In the process thousands of Armenians 
perished and the city of Djulfa was razed to the ground. 
The population of that city were settled not far from 
the Persian capital—Ispahan. A new Djulfa was built 
there and its population were conferred rights and 
privileges which not only enabled them to restore their 
fortunes but even to acquire still more wealth. Never- 
theless in the Middle Ages the rulers of Persia in their 
dealings with the Armenian merchants resorted essen- 
tially to extortion, plunder and murder. Therefore the 
Persian Armenians were compelled to take the path of 
migration. That path led them to India. 

The Armenian merchants acclimatized themselves in 
India within a relatively short period of time. The 
share of the Armenian communities in India’s trade 
during the Middle Ages was steadily growing. This 
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was due in part to the fact that the Armenian merchants 
had restored and strengthened their former commercial 
ties. Whole districts and streets peopled by Armenians 
came into being in many Indian towns. The churches, 
chapels, shops and dwelling houses that have been 
preserved can today supply a fairly accurate idea of 
the geographical distribution of those communities. 
The important position Armenian merchants occupied 
in international trade at the time explains why from 
the very beginning of its operations in India the East 
India Company sought to attract Armenian capital. 

The world is too wide for happiness to be found 
in it the easy way. The world is too small when one 
seeks to hide from misfortune. The Armenians’ flight 
from smoking ruins, destruction and death brought them 
to a place that was to become one more scene of 
bloodshed in world history. This time it was England 
that assumed the role of hangman. 

Adopt the attitude of an onlooker or take part in 
the liberation struggle of a nation that had hospitably 
opened its doors to the refugees? The documents 
which have been preserved to our days indicate that 
most Armenians were not troubled by this dilemma. 
In 1763 risings took place in Bengal against the British. 
The foreign invaders met with staunch _ resistance. 
Among the Bengali troops, there were Armenians, 
officers and men. Grigor Arutyunan (Gorgi Khan) 
was an outstanding general in the Indian army. Under 
his leadership several defeats were inflicted on the 
English troops. In one of the battles Gorgi Khan 
lost his life. It is also a known fact that an Armenian 
named Margar was active in helping to organize the 
army Mir Kasim led against the English. The majority 
of Armenian merchants in India, whose trade on the 
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main depended on local markets, regarded the Europeans 
in general and the English in particular as their enemies. 
On the one hand fear of a powerful competitor was 
an important factor, on the other, the ever present 
memories of Armenia’s ordeals stimulated their hatred 
for all people who came with the sword into a foreign 
land for the purpose of imposing their will. But England 
won and put the Indian people into colonial irons 
for two hundred years. 

The Armenian communities were steadily declining. 
In the middle of the 19th century only some buildings 
put up by them and the memorials on deserted grave-yards 
bore witness to the past existence of many thriving and 
densely populated townships. Armenian communities 
have survived only in Bombay, Madras and Calcutta, 
but they no longer play the role they did in the past. 
One may point out that the Calcutta cummunity was 
older than the city itself. It came into being on the 
banks of the Ganges before that city was founded. 

The ties of the Indian Armenians with their mother 
country stood the test of time and of the distance that 
separated them. The recurring events spelling death 
and destructions in all corners of Armenia’s highland 
constantly kept the refugees’ minds alive to the necessity 
of overthrowing the Persian and Turkish yoke. Being 
outside the reach of Turkish janissaries and of the 
Persian opposite numbers, they were often in a position 
to do, and they actually did, more than their country- 
men living under foreign yoke could. ; 

Those were days of hope. The slumbering began 
to think, the thinking called to arms. The second half 
of the 18th century was marked by the rebirth of the 
Armenians’ national consciousness. Many of them 
became convinced that it was necessary to wage a 
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liberation struggle. Yet how was it to be done? 
How could the oppressed and disarmed Armenian people 
get back on their feet without outside aid? The Indian 
Armenians found the right answer to this question, 
which was later borne out by history: the enlightment 
of the people. It is to the Indian Armenians that 
goes all the credit for publishing historical works about 
the formerly strong and independent Armenian state. 
The Indian Armenians published books, founded schools 
and printing presses not only in India but also in 
Armenia, Russia and Europe. An outstanding event 
of that period was the appearance in Madras in 1794 
of the first Armenian monthly ‘“Azdarar’” (News). 
A complete file of that publication is extant at present 
at the Armenian State Library. It was made over in 1956 
by the Calcutta Armenians to the writer Garegin 
Sevuntz who was visiting India. As he said later, 
in addition to this valuable acquisition he also brought 
from India priceless impressions of that great land and 
its splendid people. ‘Azdarar” was a successful beginning. 
It was followed by other periodicals: ‘“Shtemaran’”’ 
(The Granary), ‘“Azgacer” (The Patriot), ‘“Azgacer 
Araratyan” (The Ararat Patriot), and others. 

As said above, the Indian Armenians regarded 
enlightment as a means of achieving the great aim— 
the liberation of their homeland, although it actually 
materialized much later. Now we do not forget the 
past. It was as dark as the night sky shrouded by 
clouds. Very very seldom, in between the clouds, 
appeared a little star spelling bright memories. A very 
lonely little star indeed. But that is why it has all the 
gratitude of our hearts, a gratitude that would suffice for 
millions of stars. In Armenia’s history that bright moment 
betokens of a distant name that is yet so close : India. 


I.C.C.R. GENERAL ASSEMBLY SESSION 
FEBRUARY 1960 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
By 


Humayun KaBIR 


Friends, 

I have very great pleasure in welcoming you again 
to this annual general meeting of the Indian Council 
for Cultural Relations. The General Assembly is meeting 
after one year, but during this period we have had a 
number of meetings of the Governing Body and we 
have tried within the limitations of our resources, and 
to the best of our ability, to carry out some of the 
directions and policies laid down by the General Assembly 
last time. 

You will remember that the main purposes of the 
Indian Council for Cultural Relations are twofold : the 
first is to project Indian culture abroad and to bring 
to other people in other countries some idea of the 
variety, multiplicity and richness of Indian culture and 
make them familiar with the spirit in which Indian 
culture has developed throughout the ages, a spirit in 
which there has been an attempt to achieve unity in 
diversity, to recognise differences and not to suppress 
them. Sometimes I have described this as the principle 
of federalism in human conduct, not only federalism 
in political affairs but federalism in every aspect of 
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human thought, activity and life. I think that one of 
the major contributions of India to the development 
of world culture and civilization has been this emphasis 
on the federal aspect, an aspect where every unit is 
given freedom to develop in its own way and _ there 
is no attempt to suppress individuality or regiment 
individuals. India has recognised the freedom of single 
persons and of groups to develop in their own way 
and the Indian Council has been trying to present 
this very important phase of Indian culture to the 
world outside. 

The second major purpose is, of course, to make 
the people of India more conscious of the immense 
variety of the cultures and civilizations in the world 
and to develop in our people a more immediate 
awareness of the human relationships which are there 
in the background of our minds, and which today in 
the context of modern scientific developments can no 
longer remain in the background but must become a 
part of the texture of our waking moments and our 
consciousness from day to day. 

In trying to carry out this programme, the old 
projects which you had already accepted and which had 
been approved by you, have of course, been continued. 
We have today our Professors in a number of 
countries, and in addition we have been sending 
distinguished representatives of India to various parts 
of the world. Our Vice-President, Acharya Kakasaheb 
Kalelkar has himself recently visited some parts of 
Africa, Madagascar and Mauritius, and we have also 
helped, sometimes partly, sometimes wholly, in the 
deputation of other distinguished representatives to other 
parts of the world. This programme will be continued 
and as far as possible expanded. 
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One new development which I would like to 
mention to you and which was hinted at at the last General 
Assembly meeting, is the decision of the University of 
Melbourne in Australia to have a Chair of Indian Studies. 
There has been co-operation between the Spalding 
Trust of Oxford and the Indian Council for Cultural 
Relations in creating this Chair. The University of 
Melbourne is also making a contribution, and from this 
tripartite co-operation, there will be a Department of 
Indian Studies in the University, and it will start 
functioning sometime early next year. The teacher in 
charge, who is to be the first head of the Department, 
is very likely going to be an Indian. The University 
of Melbourne has indicated that it would like not a 
narrow specialist, but someone who is a broad humanitarian 
scholar who has some knowledge of Indian history, 
Indian philosophy and of Indian literature, with perhaps 
a special emphasis on any one of these three aspects. 
The University recognises that we cannot have one 
individual who would be an authority on all of these 
different disciplines. Therefore it has placed a greater 
emphasis on a general and broad approach of the 
professor-designate rather than an emphasis on any 
particular speciality. 

We hope that during the coming year, it will be 
possible to help in the establishment of similar Chairs 
of Indian Studies in. other parts of the world. Ina sense 
this will mark a somewhat new development. In the 
past Indology, or the study of Indian concepts, has 
generally meant concentration on linguistics or sometimes 
on particular aspects of Indian philosophy or religion. 
We have had a number of very distinguished scholars 
in many countries who have been great authorities in 
their own chosen fields of study but they have not 
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been able to make a general appeal to the general 
body of students, and therefore when this project was 
being discussed in Australia two years ago, I suggested 
to the authorities of the University that what we wanted 
was that a far larger number of people should learn 
something about India in general rather than that a 
few specialists should know almost all that there is to 
be known about a particular aspect of India. And it 
is from this point of view that this Department of 
Indian Studies at Melbourne has been organised and 
I hope that similar departments may be opened in 
other parts of the world. 

Then also, in attempting to give people outside 
India some idea of the way in which Indian civilization 
and culture have developed throughout the ages, we are 
planning to bring out a series of brochures on different 
aspects of Indian life. The one on Indian Dances is, 
I believe, almost complete and there will be other 
brochures on Indian costumes, painting, music, customs 
and a parallel series on the major Indian languages. 
These will deal with them not so much from the point 
of view of linguistics, as from the point of view of 
particular developments of literature. We feel that if 
India is known in this way to the outside world through 
her literature, art, philosophy and religion, and if popular 
books are made accessible to the general public, to the 
lay public, to the common man in these countries, that 
may perhaps contribute to the understanding of the 
Indian points of view in these countries and thus bring 
the people nearer one another, than concentrating on 
certain special fields. And the reverse of that process 
is the attempt to bring the world outside more vividly 
to the people in India. 

We have pursued the programme of inviting distin- 
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guished people from abroad—distinguished people of all 
types. Last year I mentioned that we have in the 
past been inviting many distinguished people, and now 
among the people coming to India there will be teen- 
agers and those who are almost completing their century ; 
and we hope that this variety in age range also will 
help in a_ better understanding by the Indian people 
of the way in which some of the contemporary cultures 
are changing. 

The whole world today is in a vast process of 
transition, and we ‘who are living in the midst of this 
transition do not always realize it. We do not realize 
it so far as our own culture’ or _ civilization is 
concerned. In our own country the changes seem far 
slower than in the world outside. This is I think almost 
a universal feeling. In every country people think that 
changes are taking place at a more rapid rate elsc- 
where and not in the country where they live. But I 
think the actual matter of the fact is that throughout 
the world these changes are taking place at a conti- 
nually accelerated rate. We can sometimes measure the 
rate of this change, the rapidity of the transition, when 
we see it in another country, when we see it in another 
people. And of course, in recent years, the vast 
expansion in the facility of travelling—both by way of 
extent of travelling and also by way of rapidity of 
travelling—these two. factors have contributed greatly to 
bringing people in different regions closer to one another 
so that what has often been said, and what has been 
an ideal of our great teachers from the earliest times, 
namely the ideal of one humanity, is today becoming 
a fact through the impact of science, of technology, of 
social behaviour, of our social organizations, and even 
of our political organizations. 
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Now in this respect, where the world is drawing 
us nearer one another, the need for understanding has 
become far greater than at any time in the past. In 
an organization like ours, the Indian Council for 
Cultural Relations, whose whole purpose is to work for 
better understanding among peoples, better understand- 
ing among the people of India inter se, and also better 
understanding between the people of India and the 
people of other countries,—each has a_ special and 
increasingly important function,—I am happy to find 
that all members of this Council have also been 
contributing in their own way. Let each member of 
the Council take it upon himself or herself to work for 
these two objects we have: to make our culture better 
known, understood and a little better appreciated in other 
countries, and to create in our people a better know- 
ledge and understanding of and greater sympathies with 
the cultures of other countries, especially where they 
differ from ours. Where we agree, it is easy to be 
friends, but it is more important to be friends where 
we disagree. 

And one of the most important lessons to be learnt 
in the world today is this friendship among people who 
differ in so many respects. I do not think there will 
ever be a time when all human beings will speak one 
language ; there will never be a time when all human 
beings will follow one religion; there will never be a 
time when all human beings will have the same social 
or political organizations or beliefs. And_ therefore, 
the sooner we accept the fact of these divergences 
which are bound to continue and agree to live with 
them, the better for all concerned. And from that point 
of view, some of the activities which this Council has 
undertaken and is proposing to undertake—to emphasise 
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the special need for understanding between divergent 
systems and customs, habits, traditions and cultures— 
are attempts to solve the problem and they should still 
further be emphasised. 

I do not wish to take more of your time. From 
the report of the Secretary, which has been circulated*, 
you will get a fairly detailed account of the work which 
has been done during the last year and some idea of 
the programme we have under contemplation for next 
year. I would now once again, thank you for your 
participation in this General Assembly, and after the 
Secretary's report, it will be thrown open to discussion 
by members for any suggestion, comments, advice and 
criticism that they may like to offer. 

I would like to conclude by saying that we would 
welcome criticism, for I believe in the old Chinese 
saying that a friend warns and criticises while an enemy 
strikes. Therefore, whoever criticises, whoever warns, is 
really a friend, and any criticism or suggestions that 
you may make will be welcome and we would try as 
far as possible to accommodate them in the programme 
that we are shaping for the next year. 


*See Next page. 


‘ 


SECRETARY’S REPORT 


It will be a matter of satisfaction for the members 
to know that within the limitations of our resources, 
financial and otherwise, a large number of the recommen- 
dations for the expansion and improvement in _ the 
Council’s work adopted by the General Assembly at 
its last meeting have been implemented during the 
period under review. This will be evident from the 
brief survey of our activities given here. 

The Regional Welfare Offices of the Council at 
Bombay and Madras have now been upgraded to full 
Regional Offices. The Office at Calcutta was already 
so upgraded last year. In the new building which was 
acquired last year for our Madras office an International 
Centre has also been opened which provides residential 
accommodation for visiting scholars and students as 
well as club facilities for overseas students studying in 
Madras. 

The members of the Council in the three regions 
were recently invited to a meeting to discuss and 
formulate proposals for expanding the Council's activities 
in their respective regions. The meeting of the members 
of the Southern region was held at Madras on January 31, 
1960 and that of the Western region at Bombay on 
February 11, 1960. A summary of the recommendations 
of the two meetings has been circulated to the members. 
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On account of the non-availability of some of the 
members and the illness of our Regional Officer at 
Calcutta, the members of the Eastern region have not 
so far met but it is hoped that a meeting will soon 
be arranged at Calcutta as well. This has been an 
important step to increase the Council’s activities within 
the country and we are confident that under the guidance 
of the members and with their continued co-operation 
our Regional offices will before long develop their 
programmes to suit the needs of each region. 

At the headquarters the construction of ‘Azad 
Bhavan’ has naturally occupied much of the time and 
attention of the central office, but not at the cost of 
the normal activities. As members are aware, the 
foundation stone of ‘Azad Bhavan’ was laid by the 
President of India, Dr. Rajendra Prasad in November 
1958 at the Indraprastha Estate. The work of construction 
started in May 1959. The first phase of construction 
which includes the main office building, exhibition 
gallerics, library, rooms for visiting scholars and a 
cafeteria is expected to be completed by July this 
year. It is hoped that immediately following the 
completion of the first phase we will be enabled by a 
further grant from the Government to start construction 
of the second phase which will consist of the auditorium 
and an extension of the main building for additional 
office accommodation and storage etc. The total project 
is estimated to cost Rs. 12.74 lakhs, of which Rs. 8.20 
lakhs will be the cost of the first phase. Needless to 
say that the completion of the building is eagerly awaited, 
for the Council will then be in a much ketter position 
than it has been so far to develop its varied activities. 
We are confident that ‘Azad Bhavan’ will become a 
dynamic cultural centre and _ will contribute in a 
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significant measure to the promotion of the objectives 
of the Council. | 

On an invitation from the British Council the 
Secretary visited the United Kingdom in June-July 1959 
to study the working of the British Council, the Arts 
Council and other similar organisations in the United 
Kingdom. On the way he also visited Iran, Turkey, 
France, West Germany and Yugoslavia, as the guest 
of the respective Governments, to see the working of 
the Cultural Relations Services in these countries and 
to explore possibilities of further collaboration between 
them and the Council. The knowledge and experience 
gained during these visits and the contacts made on 
behalf of the Council have proved most useful and 
will be of great value in furthering the cause of the 
Council in the years to come. 


STUDENTS SERVICE UNIT 


As in the past years this year also two Summer 
Camps for overseas and Indian students were organised 
by the Council in May-June 1959, one in Kashmir 
and the other at Bangalore, Mysore and Ootacamund. 
110 students from 30 different countries participated 
in these camps. 

Introduction Courses for the newly arrived overseas 
students were arranged at four centres as against two 
in the previous years. These Courses gave the new- 
comers some background knowledge of Indian geography, 
history and culture as well as useful hints for living in 
different regions of the country. 

The residential accommodation for overseas students’ 
in Delhi made available with the establishment in 1958 
of the International Students Hostel fell far short of 
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the growing requirements. It was therefore found 
necessary to acquire another building adjacent to the 
Hostel and to convert it into a second wing of the 
International Students Hostel. This was done in May 
1959 so that now the International Students Hostel 
provides residential accommodation for about 30 students 
and club facilities for a much larger number of non- 
resident students as well. The amenities provided by the 
Council at the International Students House, Calcutta, 
the International Centre, Madras and the International 
Students Club at Poona are being utilised by an 
increasingly large number of overseas and Indian students. 

New local Welfare Committees have been set up 
during 1959-60 at Aligarh, Allahabad, Amritsar, Banaras, 
Calcutta and Lucknow. These are in addition to the 
similar Committees already active in other University 
centres such as Bombay, Baroda, Delhi, Madras and 
Poona. The activities of these Committees are being 
subsidised by the Council as well as by the Universities 
concerned. It is with the help and co-operation of 
these Committees that it has been possible for the 
Council and its Regional offices to organise a large 
number of social gatherings, film shows and introduc- 
tion of overseas students to Indian families. 

Arrangements for receiving overseas students on 
their first arrival in India were strengthened so that 
during this period nearly every student was met by the 
Council’s representatives and rendered necessary assis- 
tance. In all, such assistance was rendered in the case 
of 256 students. Financial assistance in the form of 
scholarships, grants and loans was given to 85 students. 

Several parties of students visited India during 
1959-60 and we were happy to be of help to them in 
making arrangements for their stay and travel. Amongst 
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them a group of 36 students from the Nanyang 
University, Singapore, a goodwill delegation of 10 
students from the University of Malaya and smaller 
parties of students from Iran and Lebanon may be 
mentioned here. 

With a view to encouraging the overseas students 
organisations in the country in their social activities, 
five of them were given subsidies and ad hoc grants 
by the Council. A subsidy of Rs. 6,000 given to the 
Delhi University for setting up an_ International 
Students Club also deserves mention. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The publications programme of the Council has 
made a good headway during the period under review. 
Of special mention is the publication of ‘India Today 
and Tomorrow’ being the Azad Memorial Lectures 
delivered by the Prime Minister, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru 
last year. Two editions of the book have already been 
published and sold out. A third edition is in the Press. 
The lectures have also been translated into all Indian 
and many of the foreign languages. 

An important publication started this year is the 
“Cultural News from India’—a_ bi-monthly _ bulletin 
containing a digest of cultural events of significance in 
the country. The bulletin also contains a_ select 
bibliography of books in English on different aspects 
of Indian culture and explanatory notes on cultural 
terms. It is expected that this publication will prove 
of special value to the people and organisations in other 
countries who are interested in India. 

Another useful publication which has been brought 
out recently by the Council is the list of ‘Cultural 
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Organisations in India’ which gives the names and 
addresses of over 900 such organisations in the country. 
This list does not claim to be exhaustive but we 
believe it will be welcomed as a good attempt to bring 
together for the first time in recent years cultural 
organisations working throughout the country. It is 
proposed to follow up this attempt with a more com- 
prehensive publication which will also give some basic 
information about the aims and objectives of the 
cultural organisations included in the list. 

A series of brochures on different aspects of Indian 
art has been planned for publication by the Council. 
One of them—on the Dances of India—is now ready 
and will be brought out within a month or two. Three 
more i.e. on Indian Music, Handicrafts and Paintings 
are expected to be ready during this year. Brochures 
on other aspects of Indian Art have also been commi- 
ssioned and we hope to publish them during 1960-61. 

Short monographs on the history and development 
of Indian languages are under preparation. Four of 
them, namely on Sanskrit, Telegu, Bengali and Marathi 
are scheduled for publication during this year. 

The Council assisted in India’s participation in the 
world-famous Book Fair at Frankfurt in October 1959 
and sent some of its own publications for display. 

The work of translation of Indian Classics and 
modern literature into foreign languages has also regis- 
tered good progress. Translations in Persian of the 
Bhagavad-Gita and Kalidasa’s Vikram Urvasi have been 
published. A Persian-Sanskrit Grammar by Prof. C. K. 
Raja has just come out of the Press and will be 
released this month. Translations in Arabic of the 
Shakuntala and of the “Indian Heritage” are under 
print. Negotiations are afoot with foreign publishers for 
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translating Indian works into Bahasa-Indonesia, Japanese, 
German and Spanish. 

The two quarterly Journals of the Council, namely 
‘The Indo-Asian Culture’ in English and ‘Thaqafatul 
Hind’ in Arabic have gained further in popularity and 
esteem during this period. This is evident from the 
increase in the number of subscribers and from the 
good reviews of them published in other periodicals. 


CULTURAL EXCHANGE 


The Council played host and rendered assistance, 
in one way or another, to over 40 scholars, specialists, 
artists and other distinguished visitors from abroad. 
Mention may be made of Dr. Myron B. Smith, Honorary 
Consultant to the Library of Congress, U.S.A., Mr. 
E. K. K. Sempebwa, Secretary for Higher Education 
in Buganda, Dr. Wesley la Violette, an American 
writer and composer, Prof. Andre Mercier, the well- 
known Swiss scientist, Prof. Hajime Nakamura, Professor 
of Indian and Buddhist Philosophy, University of 
Tokyo, and of a delegation of three historians from 
Afghanistan. 

Travel grants were given by the Council to Dr. 
Nihar-Ranjan Ray, M. P. for a study-cum-lecture tour 
of Europe, to Shri Radha Raman, M. P. for participation 
in ‘the Triennial Congress of International Federation of 
Organisations for Scholastic Correspondence and Exchange 
at Paris, to Dr. M. L. Roy Chowdhury of Calcutta 
University for research work in the countries of West 
Asia, to Signor Julio Escamez, former Director of the 
School of Fine Arts, Chile for travel in India, to Mr. 
John Hayes, Asstt. Keeper, London Museum, to Raja 
Dinesh Singh, M. P., General Secretary of the Indian 
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Council for Africa for a study tour of the countries of 
North Africa, to Dr. N. V. Banerjee, Head of the 
Department of Philosophy, University of Delhi for 
participation as India’s delegate in the Pakistan Philoso- 
phical Congress, and to Senor Rivet, a Spanish painter 
for a study tour of India. 

A travel grant was placed at the disposal of our 
Vice-President Acharya Kaka Kalelkar for his good- 
will cum study tour of the countries of East and Central 
Africa and Mauritius. 

The visit to Burma of a well known troupe of 
Kathak dancers was sponsored by the Council with the 
help of the Bharatiya Kala Kendra, New Delhi. During 
its four days’ stay in Rangoon the troupe gave three 
public and two private performances before large and 
distinguished gatherings. They also participated in our 
Republic Day Celebrations in Rangoon. 


CHAIRS OF INDIAN STUDIES AND CULTURAL LECTURESHIPS 


The Council’s Professors of Indian Studies in 
Cambodia, Iran and Turkey have continued to do good 
work in the Universities to which they are attached. 
With the help of a generous donation offered by the 
Spalding Trust, Oxford, the Council has been able to 
collaborate with the University of Melbourne in setting 
up a Department of Indian Studies in the University. 
Negotiations in this regard have now been finalized 
and it is expected that the Department will start 
functioning from next year. The donation of the 
Spalding Trust will amount to £700 sterling per annum 
for a period of five years. The Council’s contribution 
would be £1500 sterling per annum. The rest of the 
expenses will be borne by the University itself. 
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Negotiations are in progress for setting up Azad 
Chairs of Indian Studies at Tokyo in Japan and at 
Cairo in the U.A.R. It is expected that these two 
proposals will materialise early this year. 

We maintain two Cultural Lecturers in the Carribean 
Area. Shri Mahatam Singh after working for five years 
in the British Guiana has now been transferred to 
Surinam for a further term of three years. His place 
in British Guiana has been taken by Smt. Ratnamayi 
Devi Dikshit. Good reports of their work have been 
received from the local sources. It is an index of the 
usefulness of their work that the local population has 
voluntarily raised funds to supplement the Council's 
budget so that the activities of the Lecturers may be 
further expanded. 

In recognition of the fact that people in other 
countries are as much, if not more, interested in presentday 
India and its problems as in the manifestations of 
our rich cultural heritage, the President set up a 
Committee of Indian Studies to prepare a syllabus and 
select bibliographies for the guidance of our Professors 
and Lecturers stationed abroad in order to enable 
them to present a comprehensive and up-to-date picture 
of India. The Committee consisting of Dr. Tara 
Chand, Prof. M. Mujeeb, Prof. V.K.N. Menon and 
Prof. M. N. Srinivas as members met twice under the 
Chairmanship of Dr. C. D. Deshmukh. The Committee 
drafted a framework and indicated lines of further 
action which is being followed by the office. In addition, 
each member of the Committee prepared a model 
syllabus and bibliography on one subject. These are 
being circulated to the panel of experts drawn up by 
the Committee for other subjects. When the syllabii 
and bibliographies from all members of the panel are 
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received it would be possible for the office to frame 
a comprehensive syllabus for the guidance of our 
Professors and Lecturers on all important subjects of 
interest about India. 


LECTURES 


The first series of Azad Memorial Lectures was 
delivered by the Prime Minister, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru 
on February 22 and 23, 1959. The subject of his 
two lectures was ‘India Today and Tomorrow’. It was 
an event of much significance, for Shri Nehru for the 
first time since assuming his great office delivered a 
written speech not as the Prime Minister of India 
but as a distinguished scholar and a keen student of 
Indian and international affairs. 

This year another eminent scholar of international 
repute, Dr. Arnold Toynbee will deliver the second series of 
Azad Memorial Lectures on February 21, 22 and 23, 1960. 
The subject of his lectures will be ‘One World and India’. 

The Council arranged lectures and talks by Indian 
scholars and distinguished visitors from abroad not only 
at Delhi and its regional offices but also at many 
other places in the country. These talks covered a 
wide range of subjects such as ‘Some Origins of Civilization 
in India’ by Sir Mortimer Wheeler, ‘Encounter of Ancient 
and Modern Thought in Physics and Mathematics’ by 
Prof. Andre Mercier, Dean, Faculty of Science, University 
of Berne, ‘Face of America’ by Mr. Edgar Schenck, 
Director, Honolulu Academy of Arts and Director of 
Brooklyn Museum, ‘The Role of India in the New Age’ 
by Dr. Wesley la Violette, an American writer and 
composer, and ‘Changing Attitudes to Shakespeare’ by 
Dr. D. J. Enright, well-known British poet and novelist. 
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In all 74 talks were delivered under the auspices 
of the Council. Of these 26 were arranged in New 
Delhi and the rest at our Regional centres and other 
places in the country. 


PRESENTATION OF BOOKS ETC 


The implementation of the Books Presentation 
Programme of the Government of India in the Ministry 
of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs was entrusted 
to the Council last year. During the period under 
review over 9,000 volumes were purchased by the 
Council and sent out on behalf of the Government to 
24 different countries. 

Under the Council’s own programme of Presentation 
over 800 volumes were presented to libraries, universities 
and research institutions in 18 different countries. In 
addition to books the Council presented Indian dolls 
and portraits of great Indians to schools in many 
countries, micro-film copies of Mss and objects of 
Indian Art. 


LIBRARY AND READING ROOM 


During the period under review 1,500 new volumes 
were added to the Library. Of these, 200 volumes 
were received as gifts from different countries. The 
total number of books in the Library is now nearly 14,000. 

The number of periodicals received in the Library 
and Reading room has gone up from 138 last year to 
over 180. Nearly half of them are received in exchange 
for our publications. The Library facilities were utilised 
by a large number of research scholars and students. 

The Library staff has been working on a _ new 
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project, namely that of compilation of select biblio- 
graphies of books about India published in India as 
well as other countries dealing with various aspects of 
Indian culture such as dance, drama, music, sculpture, 
painting, handicrafts etc. This work is being done in 
collaboration with UNESCO, the National Library, 
Calcutta, the Library of Congress, Washington and other 
important libraries in India and abroad. These biblio- 
graphies will in the first instance be published in the 
“Cultural News from India”. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


The Council has taken steps to encourage the 
learning of Hindi abroad. This has been done partly 
by providing text books, dictionaries and other books 
in Hindi to the libraries of the educational institutions 
concerned and partly by the award of scholarships and 
travel grants. Thus a travel grant of Rs. 2,000 has 
been granted to a Danish writer to enable him improve 
his knowledge of the language, and scholarships have 
been awarded to two Japanese students who are now 
in India for the purpose of learning Hindi. Our 
Professors and Lecturers are already taking classes in 
Hindi in addition to their other activities. 

Classes in Hindi have been started at Bombay and 
Delhi for the benefit of those students and visitors from 
overseas who are interested in learning the language. 
No tuition fee is being charged from the students. 
Arrangements are being made to provide this facility 
at our Regional centres in Calcutta and Madras. 

Some items of work which were until recently dealt 
with in the Ministry of Scientific Research and Cultural 
Affairs have now been transferred to the Council. 
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These include the translation of Indian classics into 
foreign languages, arrangements for unsponsored visitors 
from abroad and Pen-friendship. We hope to develop 
these programmes in the coming year. 


CONCLUSION 


This report will not be complete without an acknow- 
ledgment of the inspiration and valuable guidance the 
office has always received from the President, Vice- 
Presidents, Financial Adviser and members of the 
Governing Body. In our efforts to promote the objec- 
tives and programme of the Council we have also 
received the fullest co-operation from the Universities, 
cultural organisations, and Members of the Council. 
May I therefore end this report by saying how grateful 
we are for your help and guidance. 


Feb. 20, 1960. Inam Rahman 


Secretary 
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NEWS 


Overseas students studying in Delhi were entertained at an 
informal reception given by the President, Indian Council for 
Cultural Relations, and Shrimati Humayun Kabir. 

Most of the 300 odd students, boys and girls, studying in 
Delhi are from Asian and African countries. Their courses of 
study cover a wide range. The ICCR briefs the students on 
Indian dos and don’ts. The students are also introduced to Indian 
families by the Council for promoting better understanding of 
the Indian way of life and culture. 

An International Centre has been set up at Madras which 
provides residential facilities for eight students and visitors from 
overseas. The centre serves as a meeting place for overseas as 
well as Indian students. 

An educational tour was arranged by the Regional office in 
Bombay for overseas students studying in the Western region. 
Forty of them visited places of historical and cultural interest 
in South India. 

A seminar on “Teacher-Student Relationship” was organised at 
the International Centre, Madras on November 1, 1959 which 
was attended by about sixty students, both overseas and Indian. 

A winter school was organised at Allahabad under the 
auspices of the Local Welfare Committtee. About forty students 
from different countries participated. Lectures on different topics 
were delivered. The participants also met the Prime Minister at 
Allahabad. 

Grants were given to Foreign Students’ Association, Delhi ; 
International Students’ Hostel Union, Delhi ; International Students’ 
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House Union, Calcutta; Overseas Students’ Association, Poona: 
and African Students’ Association (India). 

A scholarship of Rs. 150 per month has been awarded to 
Bhikku T, M. Chau studying at Nava Nalanda Mahavihara, while 
Mr. J. K. Theuri, an African student studying at Aligarh Muslim 
University has been awarded a scholarship of Rs. 50 per month. 
Financial aid was given to Mr. Hoshwa Mukerja, a blind scholar 
from Africa to help him to return to his country. 

The Council has set up more local Welfare Committees at 
University centres in the northern zone to look after the welfare 
of overseas student. 

The Council at the invitation of the National Union of 
Australian University Students is sending a delegation of 7 Indian 
students to Australia in May-June this year. The following students 
have been selected for inclusion in the delegation : 

Shri Shyam S. Sami (Bombay University); Kumari P. Rizvi 
(Delhi University); Shri T. Madan Mohan Rau (Marathwada 
University) ; Kumari Kuckoo Mathur (Delhi University); Kumari 
Sakuntala Raman (Andhra University); Shri Ram Labhaya (Delhi 
University) ; Kumari Meera Prasad (Patna University). 

The delegation will be leaving India on May 2 from Madras 
and will be spending seven weeks in Australia. They will be 
leaving Australia on June 26. Before they leave for Australia, 
the members of this delegation will attend an orientation course 
arranged by the Council in Delhi lasting for a week in order to 
acquaint them with the various aspects of Indian culture and way 
of life. During their one week stay in Delhi they will meet 
distinguished scholars and eminent personalities, 

A grant of Rs. 150 has been made to the Overseas Students’ 
Association of Hyderabad. 

With the help of the Council, the International Students’ 
Hostel Union, Delhi arranged an annual dinner on the 24th March 
which was attended by about 60 students including guests. 

The Ceylon and Malayan Students’ Association, Madras held 
two meetings each at the International Centre during March. 

A travel grant of Rs. 200 each awarded to the following 
scholars: Mr. R. Sato (Japan—Delhi); Mr. N. Nakada (Japan— 
Delhi) ; Rev. Bhiku S. Mee Pau Pong (Thailand—Delhi). 

This year the Council is organizing two Summer Camps, one 
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at Kashmir and the other at Darjeeling from the 16th May to the 
14th June for the benefit of overseas students studying in India. 
A few Indian students will also be eligible to participate in the 
camps. 

A meeting of the Local Welfare Committee of Roorkee was 
held on March 22 under the presidentship of Prof. K. N. Kathpalia, 
Vice-Chancellor of the Roorkee University and an excursion was 
also arranged by the Local Welfare Committee to enable overseas 
students to visit historical places nearby Roorkee. 

Monthly get-togethers of overseas students and Indian families 
were arranged at Delhi. 

The Council assisted the African Students’ Association of India 
in arranging their annual meeting at Delhi in December 1959. 

The Council initiated a programme under which foreign 
students were encouraged to address local students of schools and 
colleges in Delhi. 

Passes were obtained for the benefit of overseas students 
studying in Delhi to witness Parliament in session and the 
celebrations of the Republic Day. 

Film shows on different facets of life in Ghana and India 
were arranged every month in Delhi for the benefit of local and 
foreign students. 

The Tamil Language Society, University of Malaya sent a 
delegation of 12 members to our country, This delegation toured 
India and the Council assisted the delegation in various ways. Their 
tour was a great success. 

Financial assistance by way of scholarships was given to the 
following: Bhikku Pricha Ratnasatdhajo, student of Indian 
History, Culture and Religions in Ancient Times for his M.A. Degree, 
Delhi University ; Bhikku Phara Maha Sangvian Tejadharo, Research 
Scholar in Buddhist Studies, Delhi University. 

A grant of Rs. 6,000 was made by the Council to Delhi 
University towards the expenses of setting up an International Club. 

Under the auspices of the Council, Dr. Wesley La Violette, 
an American writer and composer spoke on ‘“‘The Role of India 
in the New Age”. Shri C. D. Deshmukh presided over the meeting. 

Dr. D. J. Enright, a well-known English poet and novelist 
spoke on “Changing Attitudes to Shakespeare” under the 
presidentship of Prof. Humayun Kabir. 
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The Governing Body of the Council met on October 17, 1959 
and approved of a visit of the Vice-President, Kaka Saheb Kalelkar 
to Africa, Mauritius, Fiji, Caribbean Area and Japan. The visit 
of a student delegation to Australia in the summer of 1960 was 
also approved. 

The Council held a reception to the delegates of the 10th 
World Conference of New Education Fellowship on December 19, 
1959 at the residence of Prof. Humayun Kabir. 

Travel grants have been given to Shri Radha Raman, M. P. and 
Dr. Nihar-Ranjan Ray of Calcutta University. 

A lecture on “The Indian Ideal for Human Beings” was given 
by Shri A.S.P, Ayyar, Director of Legal Studies, Madras, on the 
3rd March at the International Centre, ICCR, Madras. The lecture 
was attended by 75 persons. 

Mr. V.L.N. Char gave a Piano-Accordion recital of American 
Folk Music to an audience of 150 men, women and children on 
the 18th March at the International Centre, Madras. The 
programme was followed by a film show on American Folk Music 
which was arranged through U.S.I S. 

The International Friendship Association, Madras put up an 
International Pageant at the Woodlands Hotel on the 11th March. 
The pageant was attended by 500 distinguished citizens and 
foreign nationals. The programme of the pageant was finalised 
after several meetings held at the International Centre, Madras. 

A grant of Rs, 100 was sanctioned for the Regional Office, 
Calcutta for the celebration of the Bengali New Year’s Day on 
the 14th April, 

Mr. Johan Hayes, Assistant Keeper, London Museum, gave an 
illustrated lecture on the famous British painters Gainsborough 
and Reynolds at the Constitution Club, New Delhi on the 12th 
January. His lecture tour was sponsored by the ICCR covering 
Bombay, Madras, Calcutta and Delhi. 

Dr. Myron B. Smith, Chairman of the Committee of Islamic 
Culture visited India under the U.S. Specialist programme. His visit 
in India during January/February 1960 was jointly sponsored by 
U.S.I.S. and ICCR. 

Mr. E. K. K. Sempebwa, Secretary for Higher Education in 
Buganda visited institutions of higher learning in India as a guest 


of this Council. 
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It has been decided to give a monthly grant of Rs. 150 to Mr. 
Eric Stinus, a Danish student studying Hindi in India. 

A sum of Rs. 7,860 was given as grant to Bhikku Chaman Lal to 
visit Africa in February this year. 

A travel grant of Rs. 3,540 was given to Raja Dinesh Singh, M.P., 
General Secretary of the Indian Council for Africa to meet his return 
air passage from Tunis to India after attending the All African 
Peoples’ Conference. 

A reception was arranged in honour of Prof. Hajime Nakamura, 
Professor of Indian and Buddhist Philosophy, University of Tokyo, 
Director of the Japanese Association for Indian and _ Buddhist 
Studies and President of Japan-India Society on the 7th January. 
Prof. Nakamura visited India on the invitation of the Ministry 
of S.R. & C.A. 

The Council has awarded a travel grant of Rs. 6,770 to Kumari 
Sarada who is accompanying Shrimati Rukmani Devi Arundale on 
her visit to the United States this summer. Shrimati Arundale is 
going to the States to lecture on Indian art and culture. Kumari 
Sarada will give demonstrations to illustrate Smt. Arundale’s 
lectures on Indian dances. Kumari Sarada is an accomplished 
dancer and has in recent years appeared in many dance performances 
and ballets which have won her a name in the world of Indian 
dancing. 

The Council organised a lecture on ‘Modern Scientific Humanism’ 
by Prof. F. Vreede on March 11 at the Constitution Club. 
Prof. Vreede has till recently been the Director of the Dutch 
Centre of Studies at the Paris University. The comparative study 
of cultures is his field of specialization in which he has done 
considerable research. Prof. Vreede is also an eminent Indologist. 
Besides being the author of ‘“‘A Short Introduction to the Essentials 
of Living Hindu Philosophy,” he has contributed articles to learned 
journals on various aspects of Indian culture. 

The Council held a reception on March 9 for Mr. Nicolas 
Nabakov, an eminent American composer and since 1951, the 
Secretary-General of the Congress for Cultural Freedom, Paris. 
The reception was followed by a talk by Mr. Nabakov on “The 
Patronage of Arts’. 

The Council sent in response to a pressing demand for Indian 
books a set of books to British Guiana through its Cultural Lecturer in 
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Surinam. A similar set of books was sent to Tehran University 
through the Council’s Professor of Indology at Tehran. 

The Council has taken over, according to the Governing body 
resolution, the High Commissioner’s Scholarship Fund at Trinidad. 
At present the fund totals F. 891-15 (Rs. 21,920). Shortly, the 
Council will work out proposals to raise further amounts to make 
the scholarship fund total Rupees one lakh. Out of the interest 
on the same, the Council proposes to institute scholarships for 
students from West Indies for study in India. 

On behalf of the Ministries of External Affairs and Cultural 
Affairs the Council sponsored a troupe of Indian dancers to participate 
in the Republic Day celebrations at Rangoon. Six artists from 
Bharatiya Kala Kendra constituted the troupe and included such well 
known exponents of Kathak as Briju Maharaj and Kumudini Lakhia. 
The preformances of the troupe at Rangoon proved extremely 
popular while the Burmese press gave it a very warm appreciative 
reception. 

Miss Concha Huges visited India under the U.S. Specialists 
Programme. Miss Hughes is a renowned interpreter of Hawaian 
folk culture, specially dance and music. The Council arranged a 
dance and music performance of Miss Hughes in New Delhi. 

Melbourne University will establish a Readership for Indian 
Studies to stimulate interest in India. The Readership would be 
financed by the Indian Council for Cultural Relations and the 
Spalding Trust of Oxford. 

Instituted in 1958 by the Indian Council for Cultural Relations 
as a mark of honour to the memory of the late Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, the Azad Memorial Lectures are intended to contribute 
towards the promotion of better understanding among different 
peoples of the world. Eminent scholars from India and abroad 
are invited every year to speak on subjects of fundamental importance 
to humanity at large, in particular to the people of India. 

The first series of Azad Memorial Lectures was delivered in 
1959 by Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister of India, on ‘India 
Today and Tomorrow’. This year, Professor Arnold Toynbee, 
the eminent historian spoke on ‘One World and India’. 

The General Assembly of the Indian Council for Cultural 
Relations elected the following persons as its Fellows for their 
distinguished services in the cause of international understanding : 
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Prof. Arnold J. Toynbee (U.K.); Prof. D. T. Suzuki (Japan) ; 
Prof. Norman Brown (U.S.A.); Prof. Louis Renou (France) ; Prof. 
H. von Glasenapp (W. Germany); Dr. Ali A. Hekmat (Iran) ; Dr. 
Taha Hussain (U.A.R.); and Prof. Guissepe Tucci (Italy). 

Shri S.D. Sekhri read a paper on “Amir Khusro—his life and 
works” on the 16th January. 

Under the auspices of the Persian Language and Culture 
Section of the Council, Pandit H. R. Shastri gave a talk on 
‘Tasawouf Ya Sufimat’, while Dr. S. A. H. Abidi, Prof. of Persian, 
University of Delhi, read a paper on the story of Padmavat in 
Indo-Persian Literature. 

‘One World and India’ by Prof. Arnold Toynbee has been 
published. 

“Cultural News from India”, a bi-monthly bulletin containing 
a digest of cultural events of significance in the country, has 
started its publication from January this year. The bulletin also 
contains a select bibliography of books in English on different aspects 
of Indian culture and explanatory notes on cultural terms. 

Another useful publication which has been brought out recently 
by the Council is the list of Cultural Organisations in India which 
gives the names and addresses of over 900 such organisations in 


the country. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


THE VOICE OF RELIGION 


Laying the foundation stone of the Lok Kalyan Bhavan in 
New Delhi, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan regretted that people did not 
practise the ideals that they proclaimed—“In our practice we have 
distorted, corrupted and betrayed the divine image of man. Every 
human is a spark of the divine. The human race is one and 
there is a great and urgent need to break down the barriers 
that divide man from man”, 

Referring to the spiritual needs of man, Dr. Radhakrishnan 
said, “Religion may wear many faces, speak many dialects, but 
its one authentic voice is the voice of compassion”. 


PROGRESS, PEACE AND FREEDOM 


Speaking in Bombay at the silver jubilee dinner of the 
Progressive Group, a social and cultural organization, Dr. Radha- 
krishnan deprecated the tendency among a certain class of people 
to think that progress is not possible and that man is “a 
victim of necessity who is being blown about by the winds of 
history like a wisp of straw”. Progress, he said, was something 
which depended on the human mind, human intelligence and a 
determination to make progress possible. 

With self-respect, dignity, sanctity and a realization that 
though born out of nature, he was superior to nature, man would 
be able to achieve progress). The human mind would be able to 
reach forward towards progress with faith and determination. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan said that the greatest contribution that 
India could make to the cause of world peace and progress of 
humanity was the development of the spirit of understanding 
others. 

Speaking at a luncheon given in his honour by the Society 
of Goodwill and Culture, Bombay, Dr. Radhakrishnan said the 
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motto of every individual should be “Give me power to understand 
others.” 

‘We want to avoid war and yet we are preparing for it.” 

“For the establishment of peace and progress of humanity, it 
is necessary to recognize that injury to one nation is injury to 
the whole world.” 

India, Dr. Radhakrishnan added, believed in economic progress. 
But this progress should not be at the cost of the soul. India 
believed in the freedom of the individual because suppression of 
individual freedom was suppression of progress itself. 


THE WORLD COMMUNITY 


Speaking in Bombay at a function organized by the National 
Governing Council of the National League of Pen Friends, Dr. 
Radhakrishnan said that the establishment of a world community 
was the only means of ensuring the survival of the human race, 
and friendship and love were the most effective ways of establishing 
such a community. There must also be an international police 
force to enforce the decisions of such a community and to deter 
nations from imposing their wishes on others. 

“If only mankind makes an endeavour to go forward as far 
as establishing a world community, the world will have moved 
in the right direction.” 

He said recent events showed that processes were now at 
work to consolidate the human race, which would in effect bring 
into being an international community, in which individual nations 
would be obliged to part with their distinctness and at the same 
time surrender the right to make decisions. 


CONCENTRATION OF PRIVILEGES 


Delivering the Convocation address of Osmania University, 
Hyderabad (Deccan), Prof. Humayun Kabir urged the speedy 
achievement of universal literacy in India, for most of the ills of 
Indian life, he said, could be traced to concentration of power, 
prestige and knowledge in the hands of groups and _ individuals 
and denial of knowledge to the majority of the people. That 
was why, he said, in spite of her early start in the march of 


17 
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civilization and her enormous natural resources, India’s people 
had throughout history been on the whole poor. 


THE MEANING OF DHARMA 


Addressing a meeting at Patna, Shri C. Rajagopalachari, the 
octogenerian statesman and a writer on ancient Indian literature, 
defined the Indian term “‘Dharma” thus— 

“Dharma is greater than religion. It is common to all 
religions in India and outside. Dharma has nothing to do with 
any particular religion or God. Every man can ask his conscience 
what is the right thing to do and that is Dharma. Dharma is 
efficiency, justice, honesty—in fact everything that should guide 
a man’s conduct.” 


INDIA AND SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


Presiding over the annual meeting of the Asiatic Society, 
Calcutta, and surveying the cultural history of the countries of 
South-East Asia and the part India played in the development 
of their art, architecture, religion and thought, Dr. Nalinaksha 
Dutt urged that the Society as a premier cultural organization 
should create greater interest among young Indian scholars for 
South-East Asian studies. 

He said: “Our approach to the study of the cultural history 
of these countries must not be Indo-centric, i.e., studying only the 
effects of India’s contacts with different South-East Asian countries, 
Every nation or tribe has a religious and traditional culture of 
its own and it has to be evaluated from its own standpoint, not 
from that of the cultural level of another nation or tribe. The 
people of every country has a basic personality and a national 
character and it cannot easily be changed though it may be superim- 
posed by a foreign culture. 

“It is rather striking that of the two ancient countries, India 
and China, it fell to Indians to propagate their religious beliefs, 
art and architecture in the area. This was mainly because of the 
fact that it was the common people of India, traders, priests and 
monks, and not the kings and nobility, who carried India’s message 
to those countries, while it was just the opposite in China’s case. 
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“Tonking and Annam (now Vietnam) absorbed Chinese culture, 
and that was after they were annexed to the Chinese empire from 
111 B.C. to 939 A.D. There were revolts from Vietnamese kings 
from time to time, but these were suppressed by the Chinese. It 
appears that China was more interested in asserting token over- 
lordship on Indonesian countries than in propagating its culture 
which was confined to the literate minority and did not reach the 
mass of people who retained their own language, customs, beliefs 
and forms of worship. The approach of Indians was devoid of 
any political implication. 

‘An impression has been left in Indian minds that the trade 
and commerce between India and these countries was carried on 
from the Indian side only. This is not the whole truth, It is 
very likely that the people of these countries, being expert navigators, 
used to come to India and were partly responsible for importing 
Indian ideas and goods to their lands. 

“In spite of India’s contact with those countries for over 
1,000 years from about the fifth century A.D., it must be admitted 
that Indian culture remained there more or less as imitative and 
did not replace the local genius, and it was for this reason that 
Sivaism and Buddhism were almost wiped out of most countries. 
by the propagation of Islam from Tamil Nad and Gujarat and 
from Persia and Arabia.” 


PROF, NIELS BOHR HONOURED 


Prof. Niels Bohr, the distinguished physicist, was awarded the 
B. C. Law Gold Medal by the Indian Association for the Cultivation 
of Science, Calcutta, at a special gathering of scientists. The medal 
is awarded every other year to a person for making ‘‘a conspicuously 
important contribution” to any branch of science, out of an endowment 
made by Dr. B. C. Law, a distinguished historian of Calcutta. 

The University of Calcutta also conferred the degree of Doctor 
of Science honoris causa on Prof. Bohr at a special convocation. 


OBITUARY 


Dr. L. D. Barnett, the noted British Indologist, died in 
England on the 28th January at the age of 88. 
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Prof. Kshitimohan Sen of Santiniketan, an authority on 
medieval Indian saints, died on the 12th March, aged 80 years. 


GANDHI FILM 


The Gandhi Smarak Nidhi (Gandhi Memorial Trust) has 
produced a ten-minute documentary film on Mahatma Gandhi's 
life in 13 Indian languages. 


FIRST RUSSIAN IN THE EAST 


During his visit to India, Mr. Khrushchev, the Soviet Prime 
Minister, made a gift of Russian, Hindi and Bengali books to the 
National Library, Calcutta, all published from Russia. One of 
the books is a gorgeous edition of the travel accounts of Afanasy 
Nikitin, the first Russian traveller in the East (1466-1472), together 
with a recent Hindi and English translation. The embellishment 
and illustrations of the Hindi pages closely follow Indian motifs. 
The Hindi type face used is somewhat different from the 
conventional Devanagari. The types are clear and the impressions 
light. A photostat copy of Nikitin’s original manuscript is also 


included in the gift. 
FOREIGN EXHIBITIONS IN NEW DELHI 


Shri Jawaharlal Nehru inaugurated an exhibition of paintings 
by the well-known Russian artist Svetoslav Roerich, which he described 
as “a feast of beauty and one which leaves a powerful effect on 
the minds of those who see it.” Looking at some of the paintings, 
Shri Nehru said he felt ‘a strange sensation—one of beauty, 
one of harmony and one of some depth.” 

Prof. Humayun Kabir opened an International exhibition of 
Theatre Architecture. 

The Indonesian Ambassador inaugurated an exhibition of arts 
and crafts from a number of Asian and African countries, organized 
by the Indian Association of Afro-Asian Solidarity. 

Shri Justice B. P. Sinha, Chief Justice of India, opened an 
exhibition of Contemporary Graphic Arts in the German Democratic 


Republic. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE RUNAWAY AND OTHER STORIES, by Rabindranath Tagore, 1959, 
Visva-Bharati, Rs. 5. 

This is an English translation, by competent persons who 
knew Tagore personally, of nine of Tagore’s short stories represent- 
ing the different phases of his story-writing. These translations 
were published in various journals between 1912 and 1952, but 
were not so long available in any one book. This book is the 
first of a series of similar publications to be brought out by the 
Visva-Bharati in connection with the Tagore Centenary celebrations. 

The stories included exemplify Tagore’s many-sided genius as 
a short-story writer. The enchantment of his genial and romantic 
imagination blended with mild irony or with a sense of deep 
pathos, is to be found in some stories, while his ability to look 
steadfastly at inescapable unpleasantness and at the irony or 
sometimes the horror of realistic situations precipitating conflict 
of motives or characters is remarkably evidenced in some others. 
“The Hidden Treasure” begins as a mystery story that would 
gladden the heart of the adolescent but expands into an 
awareness of wider values. ‘The Stolen Treasure”, one of the last 
stories written by the Poet, has an inwardness of psychological 
movement which would remind one of Henry James. 

Each of the stories has a uniqueness of its own. Certain 
traditions and beliefs which may be said to be peculiarly Indian, 
e.g. the caste system, untouchability, the disabilities of a widow, 
fatalism etc form the theme of some of these stories. But these 
are just secondary elements which are submerged in the flow and 
upsurge of Tagore’s interest and delight in the universal aspects 
of nature and the world of men. To all readers this book would 
bring indeed a rich and rewarding experience. 


Sunil Chandra Sarkar 
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KHRSTA, Rs. 2.50 ; 
BHARAT-PATHIK RAM MOHAN RAY, Rs. 3. 

These two books in Bengali are compiled in connection with 
the Tagore Centenary by Shri Pulinbihari Sen from Tagore’s 
speeches and writings at different times on Jesus Christ and on 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy, the scholar and reformer. These two books 
are to be specially welcomed as heralding the other publication 
projects of different literary and cultural bodies in celebration of 
the Centenary. 

Tagore was great also in his admiration for other great 
men in history, whether of his own country or outside. His 
unstinted homage raises for them lofty memorials for universal 
veneration. 

Sumati Bhattacharya 


-DISCOVERY OF ASIA, by Dr. Kalidas Nag, 1957, Institute of 
Asian African Relations, Calcutta, Rs. 30. 

This book of nearly 800 large-sized pages is divided into 5 
sections viz. New Asia, Middle East, Pacific World, Art and 
Archaeology Abroad, and South-East Asia. To sum up its contents 
briefly, the book may be regarded as a “Survey of the world of 
Man in the Asian lands” as Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji says in 
his Foreword. The author has made a painstaking effort to trace 
the cultural evolution of the Asian lands fringing on the Pacific 
Ocean and of the islands in the Pacific e.g. Indonesia, Melanesia, 
Micronesia and Polynesia, from pre-historic times. The part played 
by the Man in Asia and his contribution to world-history have 
been studied with deep devotion and presented with keen insight 
in the pages of this volume. To a modern Asian, this book 
should be a source of authentic information and genuine inspira- 
tion as a citizen of resurgent Asia. 

Dr. Nag has devoted considerable attention to the part played 
by India in the evolution of culture and civilization in East 
Asia and South-East Asia. The volume thus presents a very fruitful 
and informative study of the problems about the origin and 
development of civilization and cultured life among the greater 
part of the human race. 
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The first Asian Relations Conference held in New Delhi in 
1947 on the initiative of Jawaharlal Nehru just on the eve of 
Indian Independence, to which delegates came from all nations 
of Asia, gave Dr. Nag the idea of writing this elaborate study. 
He played a very important part in that conference. With his 
experience of extensive study and lecture tours in many lands of 
the world and as one of the founders of the Greater India Society, 
Dr. Nag is perhaps the best-fitted man to undertake an elaborate 
study of this kind and there is no doubt it will be an unfailing 
source of inspiration to all Asians. 


Ramranjan Sen 


DIRECTORY OF MUSEUMS IN INDIA, by  Sivaramamurti, 
Keeper, National Museum of India, New Dehhi, 1959, pub. by 
the Ministry of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs, Govt. of 
India. 

In a short Foreword to this publication Prof. Humayun 
Kabir, Union Minister for Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs, 
draws attention to evidence on the existence of museums and picture 
galleries in India from the earliest times, in temples, palaces and 
the houses of the aristocracy. 

The book gives a list of different kinds of presentday Indian 
Museums under three heads viz. archaeological and cultural, 
educational and scientific, and industrial and commercial, followed 
by a historical narrative on the growth of museums in India. 

The major part of the publication is the Directory which 
gives a detailed description of every Indian museum—the date 
of its foundation, the population of the place where it is situated, 
its history, scope and collection, its educational activities and 
publications, its finances and adminstrative procedure etc. There 
are at the end 65 illustrations on art paper, an index and a map. 
The book is, it goes without saying, a very useful publication. 


Ramranjan Sen 
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KHAJURAHO, by J. Vijayatunga, Rs. 2.75 ; 
ALPANA, Rs, 1.50; 
CHILDREN’S PANCHATANTRA, Rs, 1.25 

These three well-illustrated and well produced pamphlets are 
published by the Publications Division, Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting, Govt. of India. Around Khajuraho, 370 miles 
south-east of Delhi, stand more than twenty 10th-l1th century 
built temples decorated with a profusion of sculptures. ‘“Alpana” 
means the folk art prevalent in Bengal of decorative designs 
painted on the floor, generally with a mixture of rice-powder 
and water. The Panchatantra is an ancient Sanskrit book of 
tales, from which some have been selected here. 


Sumita Sen Gupta 


THE VALMIKI RAMAYANA CRITICAL EDITION, Volume I, Balakanda, 
fascicule 2, ed. by G. H. Bhatt, 1959, Oriental Institute, 
University of Baroda, Baroda. 

We are glad to see the 2nd fascicule of this highly praiseworthy 
undertaking, of which the first fascicule was duly noticed by us 
before. The present fascicule covers sargas 11-49 of Canto I. 
The work is excellently executed and printed. 


N. G. Ray 


THE SOMA-HYMNS OF THE RGVEDA— a fresh interpretation, Part 
II (RV. 9. 16-50), by S. S. Bhawe, 1960, Oriental Institute, Baroda, 
Rs, 5.50. 

The first part of this work has already been welcomed by 
scholars interested in the problems of Vedic interpretation. Many 
such problems still await solution and hence it is a desideratum 
that Indian Sanskritists should pay special attention to this field 
of study. But there is one great handicap in their case, viz. they are 
mostly not acquainted with the new method evolved in course of a 
century by the western critical scholars, notably of Germany. Hence 
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it is with genuine pleasure that one goes through a work like 
the one under review, which has come from the pen of a 
competent Indian scholar who is fully trained in the modern 
critical methods which have given him superior competence in 
handling the Vedic texts. Though many of the views expressed 
in course of a translation of the Vedic hymns are bound to be 
tentative—and Dr. Bhawe is aware of the fact—the present work 
may be considered a valuable contribution to Vedic studies of 
our time. Hymns to Soma which have not been taken up 
separately by any scholar yet, have been selected by Dr. Bhawe 
for his present critical translation. The importance of Soma for 
the understanding of the early Indo-Iranian relations is indeed 
very great. It is hoped that Dr. Bhawe will continue his excellent 
work and will give us translations of further sections of the 


Rgveda. 
M. Ghosh 


BASOHLI PAINTING, by M. S. Randhawa, 1959, Publicatians Division, 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, Govt. of India, Rs. 35. 

This is a charming album of 5 monochrome and 38 coloured 
plates showing specimens of a style of painting that flourished 
during the 17th-18th centuries in Basohli in Jammu state on the 
foot-hills of the western Himalayas, from where it spread to 
other neighbouring hill-states. The style is usually given the general 
name of “Pahari” i.e. “originating in the hills’, and it is a 
combination of ancient folk-art traditions of depicting mythological 
themes and Mughal technique. Brightness of colour and simplicity 
of treatment are leading characteristics of the style. Three 
preliminary chapters in the book deal with Introductory matters, 
Centres of Basohli Painting, and Characteristics and Themes of 
Basohli Painting. The Plates have each an explanatory note. At 
the end of the book there is an “Afterword” by Dr. Mulk Raj 
Anand entitled “Some Notes on the ‘Pictorial Situation’ in 
Basohli Painting.” The album will be welcomed by lovers of 


Indian painting. 
S. C. Mahapatra 
18 
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A.LR. MISCELLANY, 1959, Pnblications Division, Ministry of Inform- 
ation and Broadcasting, Govt. of India, Rs. 2.75. 

This is a compilation in book form, the first of its kind, of 
selected talks and features in English language broadcasts from 
different stations of All India Radio during 1958. The contents 
are divided into six sections viz. Philosophy and History, Literature, 
Art and Culture, Current Affairs and Science, and Experience and 
Reminiscence. ‘There are also some plates. 

AIR’s programmes are said to be not always of a very high 
standard, due perhaps mainly to inexperience. Indian writers of 
talks, plays etc meant for broadcast have not yet properly developed 
the right style of presentation, for their efforts often appear to 
be learned essays or lectures. The producers too need far greater 
competence. Even then, some of the matter here presented are not 
without interest. The printing of the book could have been more 
artistic. 


“A. K. Sen Gupta 


THE TWELFTH YEAR, The Put.ications Division, Ministry of Inform- 
ation and Broadcasting, Govt. of India, 1959, Rs. 1.50. 

| This book describes in outlines some of the constructive efforts 
of certain departments of the Central Govt. of India and of the 
States during 1958-59 i.e. twelve years after Independence. It is 
divided into three chapters viz. Political, Economic and Social. 
Education, Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs, and Information 
and Broadcasting are included in the third chapter. 


L. N. Sahu 


QWISCHEN PERU UND MEXICO, by Dr. Hans Feriz, 1959, Koninklijk 
Instituut voor de Tropen, Amsterdam. 

This book—in two volumes, the latter volume consisting 
entirely of illustrations—is a detailed study on the basis of 
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archaeological evidence, of the relation between the cultures of 
Central and South America, the similarities between which being 
not fully accounted for by old trade contacts only. The author is of 
the view that in the formative period of the most highly developed 
Central American Cultures, influences are discernible which had 
their origin around the head-waters of the Amazon, and that the 
numerous ideological and material parallels between the cultures of 
South and Central America should be attributed to the north- 
bound migrations of Amazonian tribes which must have 
commenced at a very early date and seem to have continued into 
historical times. South American cultural elements may have 
influenced Maya culture as well, although the origin of the latter 
_ is still a matter of considerable uncertainty. If fundamental similar- 
ities are not to be considered as parallel developments of 
autochthonous origin—a hypothesis which in the author’s opinion 
is far bolder and less weil-founded than the assumption of direct 
transmission,—then the first migration from the south with its 
essential impulses is regarded by the author as having started long 
before the Christian era, which makes it contemporary with the 
formative period of the most highly developed meso-American 
cultures, 


Sita Devi 


CORONATION OF SHIVAJI THE GREAT, ed. by V. S. Bendrey, 1960, 
P.P.H. Bookstall, Bombay, Rs. 3. 

Visvesvarabhatta, better known in Maharashtra by the name 
of Gagabhatta, an eminent authority on Hindu rites and ceremonies, 
performed the coronation ceremony of Sivaji with elaborate scriptural 
rites and recorded them in a work entitled Sri-Sivarajabhiseka- 
prayoga. The present publication gives the original Sanskrit text 
together with a long preface in English, which will be of interest 
to historians of socio-religious customs. 


S. C. Mahapatra 
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Books Received 


The Fight against Leprosy, 25 nP. 
The Fight against Tuberculosis, 25 nP. 
Rourkela, 25 nP. 
Bhilai, 25 nP. 
Dairy Development, 30 nP. 
Ports and Harbours, 50 nP. 
The above are illustrated pamphlets pub. by the Publications 
Division, Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, Govt. of India. 
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THE INDIAN COUNCIL FOR 
CULTURAL RELATIONS 


President - 


Pror. Humayun Kapir 


The objects of the Council, as laid down in its 
Constitution, are to establish, revive and strengthen cultural 
relations between India and other countries by means of : 


(i) Promoting a wider knowledge and appreciation 
of their language, literature and art ; 
- (tt) Establishing close contacts between the Universities 
and cultural institutions ; 
(t#) Adopting all other measures to promote cultural 
relations. 


The Council has different Sections representing 

_ different regions to facilitate work. It has begun with two 
sections which are concerned with the countries of (1) Western 

_ Asia, Egypt and Turkey, and (i2) South-East and East Asia. 


_ Sub-sections in respect of each country may also be 
established. 

The. Council consists of members representing each 
Indian University, each of the countries constituting the 


regional Sections, all important cultural organisations and 
- educational institutions in India, etc. 


The Universities, cultural organisations and educational 
institutions may set up Local Councils in various parts of 
India by enlisting local members to promote the objects of 
the Council. 
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